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ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 


[4L14N GOBDoN's EXPLANATION.) 


cause of most of Rosamond’s troubles? She 





fident that a rare good gallop would brighten 
had poigoned her mind against him, worked | up his faculties, and clear his brain more 
—o— ‘Upon a naturally credalous, timid, and easily thoroughly than anything else, 
CHAPTER XXVII led girl, had hardened her heart by robbin An 


Losp Kixasrorp now 


most awkwar. 
knew not. The more 


ject in hig 


Swayed one way, 


to 


e@ medium 


ot Lord Kingsford, and had forbade him ever Poor Rosie! She had had a hard trial, asad | replied at once by lifting his hat, and riding 
her again. How was he to | life, since the days he had met her first. What | up beside them. He looked at Rosamond in- 
terrogatively, Colonel Brand having made 
how her mother, who had not scrapled to wrest her | room for him to ride between them. 
Alen oa she separate him in her mind from | daughter's good name from her, and to break | boot touched the offside of her sadd 
Gordon ? @ truth must come out now 


Speak to 
be bh her 


d dilemma, and what to do he 
1 he turned over the sub- 
brain the more puzzled he became, | seemed. Should he 
vay, then another, His mind | whelmin 

was about in a perfect storm of doubts. | of desp 
Rosamond was cleared, entirely cleared; and | vulnerable corner in her heart—the memory of | cover a couple of fields off. ; 
What cost! She hated him in his character | h i To Colonel Brand’s beaming salatation he 


and declare himself? Not 
of Lord Kingsford, and 


her of her baby in the most cruel manner, an 
found himself in a changed the 


And yet Rose was not quite as hard as she | witha burly-set figure on 


air? He had touched the one soft 
er child. 


punishment was bad enough to inflict upon 








d there was a pretty strong gathering 

out despite the dissipation of the previous 

Rose of Drydd into the callous, night—several ladies, One slight figure on a 

worldly-minded Miss Rosamond Dane, : chestnut thoroughbred he — at once, 
a 


hunter by her 


ever forget her over- | side—Rosamond, of course, and Colonel Brand. 
g emotion the previous night—the face They met in a narrow lane, where all the hour ds 
and field were going down to draw a gorse- 


His very 


le as he 
that daughter's spirit, quench all hope, and | said, in big ordinary way,— 
pt for matters were becoming more and | bruise hee heart? sk “Good morning, Miss Dane, I hope you are 
secepted, plicated. Supposing Rosamond} These thoyghts were very busy in Allan’s | not very tired this morning, Awfully sporting 
Wile? ee millionaire — Rosamond, his brain ashe trotted along on his gallant grey | of you to come out!” : 
stop to © possibility of this must be put a | hunter on his way to a neighbouring meet, Would she keep her word? Would she speak 
to tell—wh once—but how? Who was he Very few of the inmates of the inn had been | to him or not? For some moments he received 
Brand—y 0 take into his confidence—Colonel sufficiently recovered from the fatigues of the | noreply. The fair, clear-cut profile was reso- 
rand—she who had been the | nig 


night to put in an appearance ; but he felt con- lutely turned away, 


Then she moved her 
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headand suddeply gave him one look—just one 
—of amazed-indignation, of blighting con- 
tempt; amd with a sudden plunge forward, 
caused by a Vidious dig of her spur, she joined 
another party just in front, and-in another 
moment was galloping along with them down 
to the cover, leaving Colonel Brand and Lord 


e. 

You must not mind her,” said the former, 

ically ;)he hada great respect for the 

titled young man in the scarlet coat riding 

“peside him, with his lips tightened rather 

curiously beneath his dark moustache. ‘‘ None 

of us mind Rosamond,” soothingly. ‘She 

has a queer temper somelimes, and she is in one 

of what we call her ‘dark moods’ to-day. A 

run with the hounds will do her all the good in 
the world.”’ 

‘« Is it true that she is going to be married ?” 
said his companion, quietly. 

**I don’t know. She is just as likely to 
throw up her head and bolt out of itas not. She 
has no great liking for the fellow, It’s a one- 
sided affair.” 

Colonel Brand was diplomatic. If Lord 
Kingsford was sounding him so much the better. : 
He would far prefer a rich nobleman with @ 

like Armine Court,forhis‘sor-in-law than 
this somewhat pled. 
“She is hard to pleage; then? No hurry,ino 
hurry!” in answer to Colonel Brand'sflarry ; 
“they are only pubéingtthe hounds into.cover 


now!”’ 
. + is,” fidentiall 
dropping EO a a oe bedcatee 


once, when she was a girl; fellow'the- 
haved like she has never got 
f loditing-down at his stirrups. 






of moasrying. 
wf offers; but it has always 


er seem, THiullo! jhe's jin it!” 






put her against men, | ther 
: Of course ihe |. 





On:his way home Colonel Brand informed 
his step-daugher of his invitation, and who it 
was that was coming to gake “ pot-lack.” 

She'listened in perfect silence, made no re- 
mark of any kind, but-she inwardly=resolved 
to’lay the case before her ‘mother, and to 
utterly and firmly decline.to meet Lord Kings- 
ford on any terms whatever. 

When they had reached home she changed 
her muddy habit, swallowed a cup of hot tea, 
and then went (a most unusual proceeding) to 
her mother’s room, and knocked at her door 
with her knuckles. 

‘*Come in, come in,” said a languid voice, 
and the open door revealed Mrs. Brand lying 
on a sofa, novel in hand, in a rose-coloured, 
satin-quilted dressing gown, what she called 
“ resting for dinner,” 

“Qh, dear me!” in a tone of amazement, 
“Is it you, Rosamond? So you have come 
home. What is it?” rather peevishly. 

“TI swanted to speak to you in private, 
mother,”¢lesing the door, and walking over, 
‘ego iL cante’here.’’ 


| said, slowly;— 





“€Qh, dear me! <I do detest these private, 
these tregedy airs, bat sit down—sié: 


“Yon .cannot I've troubled you m 
eamot \said\Rosamond, gravely, 
1 companion with clear, app HT 
eyes, ; 






sish, nonsense!” ~ejacnlated. Mrs. Brand, 
" Tods nommensense’! Tail! mat sanilure ‘bis! 













eyes as she -gpoko on ber 
5 tig "recognize bin 
pr) pe, — pone i vartae 


a openingther. eyes, 
: e@igourse. And do you 


speak to him-again ! 


ing, covered her‘face with her hands, and kept 
in silence fompome momenta, ‘Chen Bising, she _ 


“T beg your-pardon,~mother,*for “thinking 
yon would shave deceived me, I was sure he 
was wrong. I was sure—however angry yon 
might be—you never—never would have robbed 
me of all-I-bad!’’ in-a choked voice, 

‘¢ All you had, indeed! [hate to hear you!” 
impatiently. ‘ You-are quite imbecile’on the 
subject, and cling to what anothor girl would 
shrink from with horror !” 

“But, after all, I was married, and in 
church,” she said, with some spirit. 

‘*We have heard that so very often,” cop. 
temptuonsly ; ‘‘ but where is the church? anj 
where istéhe man? Vague assertions go for 
nothing! Z believe you were married, but 
probably unter assumed names ; and it’s mors 
than likelydke had a wife living. If he haij 
not, whty shouililihe not claim you? You an 


rich pena wesy pretty! But men ar 
wiahel sasagh ifor thing!” closing he 
° back 


‘knov 
embles—Lord Kingsford |” 
‘Miimedford!"’ scornfully. “How 

@magme ‘nobody, with no good -blooi 

w,"ould resemble him, who bess 

6f-wthat Ithink:is even more thu 








There he .goes, with the prospect df-a good ‘)*atising au entrant, 
enn, with a good:herseunder him, end Wieenightbeweniikepand. "bounds. He: 
xin -his veing. ie cast :héliin® thim wall | megrly drove me cragy. ‘He knows:my whole ‘ho ‘Tenedl :Kingstord greg 
ve 'foritho-present,.andwas deabing:throngh | «wretched story." ; roomewith him agaiy, | 
tiff thorn :bedg ( Brand:bad| “What! ”\ima tonecfthorrifiel.dismay. ‘| mot ee ees me ine 
: 6 5 Sheba ing—even ito. my firat:mesting |:you mayitell him from :me if you like thi 
ntiweas well avay with the hounds, titi tianlian —sapamentitoncnne tai detest and defy him, and that’ as flares It 
plianuaper the ‘habit: ose | azis:” | conearned blazon my histo: out 
o@ Belt to thelett. Bb ently knewwehatdhe |) ‘Great ‘heavens ! How~how did he -hear |. the other. After-sll, whi 
» ae about, wand mo mi . he eame cout | this?’ do?” Gedlaiming with uplifted sh 
gonder a was soon | ||. 4Ghnd es :e dest -etraw,the naked me -about | ‘Iwasa foali#h, impriasionable girl—a n2 
: “Whey :tegk the: er, | my.ibaby,” speaking wewery-phite face. | chiilfjindeed. |Iimarried, ag D believed) the u* 
= a ~ ' ot seem sto it-wes-dead. Hei as many other .gith do, and |W 
P= n they —_ i aS tto Hancythat ‘I-had murdered it, or z r Bit . Bat oui 
divesiag, | Ph gy ge ; a rs ; not the sin; weare thesinned-against, Wi 
stiles, till the for wassen tts atti should ‘point the finger of st 


hundred yards of a friendly cover in a planta- 
tion, just eight miles from where he had been 
viewed away. 

The brush was handed to the only lady up. 
it was by rights Lord ‘Kingsford’a property, for 
he had been the only :man:with ‘the -hounds 
when they had nun into the fox,.and.he bad 
‘saved it. ; but he did not dare to present it in 
persen to the fair Diana, who remained at some 
dittle ce aloof on her panting, blowing 
chestnut, with distended nostrils.and extended 
fete ngs; he bad had enough of it if she had 


3 qcate Dolepal Brand came tearing up— 
e late, and bearing tr i 
Capen howe iuig traces of briars across 


“Good ran, capital spin, Kingsford, Ieay 
come and dine with hi S oy) 
ithont tat us ‘this evening, quite 


‘The bidden. guest glanced over at Miss Dane, 
now surrounded :by.a.mob of Nimrods, and 
made up his mind on.the spot to say “Yes,” 
and ed at onde, with much politeness. 

“6 ose you're not comin " 
——s Colonel! Brand, afiably. ee 

‘ No, it’s;pretty .early yet; we're safe for a 
run mye pon ‘got 4 fellow somewhere 
abou ‘horse ; #80, good. 
the present,” trotting awey, = er cerrns 


: : iin-her mother’s 
“face-made her pause, and lodk at her with 
amazement, 

Could ‘it be that he had any grounds for 
his idea? Oh! could it? She asked herself 
this question with a heart that was almost 
bursting with the vague, «mere, half-defined 


hope. . 

“He mentioned the woman who had had a 
child—a Mother Nan,” she continued ‘aloud, 
still_ keeping ‘her eyes fixed upon her com. 
panion, whose hands were fidgeting uneasily 
with her lace frills, and whose face wazactually 
of a dull lemon colour, “Oh! mother— 
mother!” she cried, throwing herself on ‘her 
knees beside the sofa; ‘‘tell me if it is true ; 
tell me if you put it out to nurse, and:told.me 
it was dead! Tell me,” seizing her hand and 
covering it with kisses, ‘‘and I will forgive 
everything—anything—to know that it is 
alive!” she cried, prasionately. “ Anything 
a I have in the world—if I may only see 
i ” 

“ What nonsense, Rosamond!” wrenching 
away her hand, “Are you mad, or ‘beside! 
yourself?” cried Mrs. Brand, queralously. “You 
ere certainly crazy!” giving her a little push 
as she spoke, “ Your child is dead! and a: 
good thing too! You-should be ashamed to: 





speak of it!” 
At thie acrid rebuke Rosamond, still kneel- 


at us, the victims? If ever a man in# 
world seemed true it was Allan.’ 

* Ah!’ said her mother, with a sneer, “)® 
had had such wide experience, Sevenl 
knows so much of the world, and men—’ 

‘*T see it is no.use talking to you, moth 
you can never understand,” gazing at her 
reproachfuleyes. ‘J£Allan had been dro 
at sea I could “have borfe it better, but! 
landed in Australia,” : 

“Qr-pretended he did,”»put in Mrs. Bm 
sharply. 3 

“ Yes! if he were dead it would nots? 
bad, thongh perhaps I should not-says0/" 
ne ee he is-slive, is somewhere, & 

as wholly forgotten me is the sharpestél 
ofvall, But:I see, mother, ‘that <Lonly#™! 
you. Forgive me ; you must remensber thal!” 
are the only person in the «world towh®! 
¢an open my heart .on this subject, 
the blessed relief of speech,.and ‘you 
me the justice to admit thatit is not i 
‘break the silence.” 

“No, thank goodness!” said her 
fervently. 

‘(I’m not coming down to dinner to-igt 
proceeded her daughter,calmly. “Is 
iteain‘the morning-room. I do not cho® 













meet Lord Kingsford, and you need-n0 
eny exouses for me, He will understanl® 
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I mean to keep my word—that I will have 
none of his compiny, nons of hia hatefal ad- 
vances, and that, asfaras Iam concerned, he 
may go, tell my. story far and wide, and do his 
worst.’ Sosaying Miss Dane walked over to 
tnedoor, opened it, nodded impressively to her 
mother,who lay helplessly staring at such an 
enusaal exhibition on the part of her facile 
daaghter, and went out. 





CHAPIER. XXVIII, 

Loan Kisesrorpiialy arrived in unimpeaoh- 
abie evaniag dress,,and was reosived by Mes, 
Brand, Colonel! Brand, awd Migs Glen only. 
Bocy had @ mostuexaclient and appetizing 
jittlea dianer, and no meatien whatever was 
made ofithe absentes, 

Her guest talked a great deal of the afier- 
reon’s ruc'to Oolone! Brand, and-who were io 
it; and who were not. He discussed the ball 
swith Amy, bat did not talk much to his 
hostess, 


Amy sat exactlyopposite to him,and de- 
claved:that really, an-second thoughts, he was 
better looking:thaa Atex Forbes. Hiafeatares 
were more regalar, aad he had.splendid,teath, 
m0t that he showed them frequently, or ia- 
dalged im many smiles. 

(What a lovely solitaire stud that was,in.his 
shirt front! Waoat broaght him atter them:to: 
Leicester’? whe ‘asked sheraelf, with beating 


neart, as-she disp ssed:of aplatefal of -walnnis 


he had crackedifor her benefit. 

He looked so friendly, too, as if ;e had 
something to teli her. Coald it ba that.she 
was the attraction that had drawn him,so far? 
Why not? said triamphant concsit, more 
uolikely thimgs have beppened; aud she 


‘gamed her bast, her most warranted and 


witohing smiles across the dessert. 

‘Never had che -bean so -egyecable, never hal 
he exerted Himself so mauch. -His.conversa- 
tional powers were qaite brilliant, and Amy 
felt most relnctant-when ‘her hostess gave the 
fatal signal for departure, 

She quite longed for the drawing-room door 
to-open, and:the two gentlomen to join them ; 
bat they would be-sure to sit:talkiag.for ever 
80 lougover that shatefal, stapii bunting, and 
she her tea Hisesatentediy, whilst Mc<s. 
Brand indulged in forty:winks,end not a few 


snores, 

At length-they did.come, The door wai 
flung openat last. Tais-time it mas neither 
coals nor coffee. 

Any, iavans wer to Lord Kingsford’s peti- 
tion» aaag't wow parkling little songs, whilst he 
pte *lbow-on the piano and watched 


‘Wes;she had madean impression at last, and 
sho'was the more confirmed iz this rapturous 
ew by:his: leaning overran sayingto her, io 
= se voice,'accom panied by a -thrilliag 

“Miss Glan, willyon do me a favour?” 

‘*Gertainly, of course; with pleasare.t” she 
‘stammeared, 

“ You won't think;me awfully-rad3 or im- 
Pettinent if I ask you to leave-me,alone with 
a and Mrs. ‘Brand for half-an.heur, will 

“Oh ! of course! ” becoming very red. 

‘Howas goingitoask for her haad. Skesayv 
itall,wising.from-the piano. 

“Jast slip out qaietly, not.as it you were 
going on purpsse, and you can't think how 
meh obliged I shallvhe to youl Mou need 
not goryet, you know,it's:too soon ; ahe.isa’t half 
‘awake, Ooms over andshow-me:thoseLtalian 
Photogeaphs,” walking towards the table, 

Toe photographedaty-disenssed, Amy geized 
meat, when ishe was not-taking. part ia 
: pen etaation, amd atole awasysfalleft high 


Shehad barely.closed the.door when 
eee to make the very moat of bis ties, 
“with partioularipto speek to-you, Colonel 
Brand aud Mes. Sennieatonns = a subject 
ed Miss Dane-and-myself,” 
© 18 going: to propoas,” thought both 





these good people, ecstatically, and beamed 
and smirked to their very utmost, to show 
nim that they were prepared jto lend him a 
most: favourable ear, 

Mra. Brand stroked down her satin lap, and 
Colonel Brand stack his thamb in the arm. 
hole of his waistcoat, and looked baniguant. 

Lord Kingsford remained standiug, with his 
back to the fire, bat wean them bath, 

**I daresay you wonder whai I can possibly 
have to say to you in private,” he continuad, 
looking from oue to the other, “and wits re- 
gard to Miss Dane.” 

“Oh, dear! I think wecan gues3,”’ returned 
Mes. Brand, smiliog ai him with ex‘racrdinary 
significance, “ Taere.is usually bui one topic 
that a young man wishes to lay before a young 
lady’s father and mother alone,”’ 

“T think I ought to tali you that Iam going 
to make you acquainted with some facts that 
will surprise yon very much,’ said Lord Kings- 
ford. ‘You probably never kaew thai Mug 
Dane and I were canneatei ?”’ 

‘* You,anud Rosamond!’ cried Mrs. Brand, 
in a tone of greataurprise. “ And how? You 
are not ralatedt> me, nor are you—tha{I know, 
at least—related to the Danss,”’ looking at him 
very sharply. 

© Still you. will see that. I am no stranger to 
the. family, Mrs. Brand, and yoa will be pre- 
pared to hear that ’—spsakiog very deliber- 
ately—“ I know all Miss Dane’s past. There 
is nothing-that I do not know.” 

Atthis Mrs. Brand lookei very.rad and an- 
comfortable, and fidgeted abouts in her chair, 
dropped her hand-sereen, picked it up, and 
said nothing. 

‘“‘T allade to her life. after she left school, har 
mesting with Allan Gordon, hes——” 

* Don't!” fiercely. ‘* Don't speak of it. Don’t 
name the scoundrel,’ cried Colonel Brand, 
jamping to his feet with immenss animation. 
‘‘T only wish I_hai him here now, I woald not 
leave him a whole bone io his body,” squaring 
himself with a very bellicose expression, 

“Nol” remarked Lord Kingsford, with 
wonderful sang froid and slightly lifted eye- 
brows. ‘‘ I thinkit will be best to tell you, 
before you say anything further which we 
might both regret, that Iam Allan Gordon!” 

If a bombshell had exploded on the hearth- 
rugit would not have camsed more dismay 
thau this extraordinary aunoancemsnt, Colonel 
Brand recoiled aud ga3ped like a fish who has 
jast been landed from his natural element ; his 
mouth was open, His eyes literally looked’as if 
they ware about to fall out of highead, so round 
and prominent ‘had they become; and as to 
Mra, Brand, her attitude was simply that of 
petrified incredulity. , 

“ What? what did you say?” said Colonel 
Brand at last, ‘I must have misunderstood 
you.” 

“TI said that I was Allan Gordon. I am 
Rosamond's husband, and she is, andhas becn 
‘for the last year, not Mrs. Gordon, muvzh less 
Miss Dane, but Lady Kingsford.” 

“What does itall mean?” demanded Golonel 
Brand, excitedly. ‘Are-you drunk or dream. 
ing, or are you ont of your mind?” 

‘Tt requires some explanation, certainly, and 
you shall have it now at once,” looking from 
one to the other impressively. ‘‘I was an en- 
gineer, as you have heard, sent down to sur- 
vey Drydd Marahes for‘the new line of -rail. I 
then accidentally met Miss Dane, fell in love 
with her, proposed for her, and married her, 
She was doubtful of her owa strength of mind 
during my enforced absence in Australia, She 
found that you would not hear of our engage- 
ment. She was totally ignorant of the fact 
that she was her grandmother's heiress, and so 
was I, and at her suggestion we were married 
before I sailed, to make assurance doubly sare, 
We were married at 8t, Andrew's, Paddington, 
on a dark foggy morniug, and went straight to 
Paris for ourhoneymoon. To make everything 
clear to you, Colonel and Mrs. Brand, here is 
the original copy of our marriage certificate,” 
holding out a3 he spike a mach-folded and 
waather-stained looking piece of paper. 

Mrs. Brand received isin a daz3i, dreamy 





kind of way, and scaringty looked at the names 
Allan Gordon, bachelor, and Rosamoud Dans, 
spinster, Her mind was stil! resting from the 
shock she had butjast received. Sue had made 
away with and consigned'’to the gutter the 
eldest, only son cf this young nobleman—the 
heir toArmine Coart. Bat who was Tommy? 

* Yoa sae,” proceeded Allan, in a cool, de- 
cisive tous, ** we ware as legally married as you 
were yourself, Mrs. Brand. I went to Mel- 
bourne on important basiness, I was obliged 
to go for the sake of money. I was poor, and 
nocessity knowa‘no law. i meant to make a 
home for Rosamoad, and send for her, or fetch 
her, era the year was over, I went direct from 
one ship f9 another, nevar stopping; went on 
boarda clipper for New Zealand ths very day 
we got into Melbourne, I did not wish to 
waste an hour.” 

** Yo3, yes,” assented Oxlons! Brand, “and 
what next?” 

‘*We rast with bad weather; we ware cast 
away and completely wrecked on a ‘barren 
island far away out of the track of ships, and 
there, half starving, living on sea-weed, gan- 
nets’ egz3, we dragzed ont, those that survived, 
& miserable existence for nearly three years, 
We were at last taken off by an American 
whaler, and I returned, 23 ii; were, from the 
sea, and from the dead, to Eagland, after an 
absence of nearly four years. I discovered 
that fortune, to make up to me for all my ill- 
luck, had bastowed on me a new name, plenty 
of money, and plenty of friends, who never 
heard, and never cared about the poor strag- 
gling engineer—Allan Gordon. My firat buai- 
ness was to find my wife—no easy matter, 

‘‘ I traced her to your London house—you 
had left ; to Drydd—she was not there either ; 
but I discovered,” looking keenly at Mrs. 
Braud, ‘‘soma one else. A little ragged-urchin 
took my fancy, and I his, 

“T brought him to the inn to give hima 
meal, and quite accidenta'ly heard his story, 
whispered, of course. He was Miss Dane’s 
boy, born at Drydd, abandoned by his mother, 
who had left him with a drunken old harridan 
at the cost of a few shillings a week, and ‘had 
latterly entirely forgotten his existence, 

**T need scarcely say with what feelings I 
listened to this. I adopted Pommy on the 
spot, and I looked upon his mother as the 
moat unnatural and weak-minded of women. 
T.was-resolved to bury Allan Gordon in Lord 
Kingsford, at least for a ‘time, for my former 
acquaintances in most cases failed to recognise 
me, 

‘Four years of the life I led is as-much as 
twenty of a life at home for changing a‘man's 
looks. I was aged and sunbarat, and no 
longer wore a beard. Ths first time we met, 
quite accidentally, she did not know ma. ‘Of 
course I knew her, though the fashionable 
distinguished-looking, world!y Miss Dane wae 
a3 different from Rosamond Gordon as dark 
from light. 

“ T kept aloof ‘from her as much as possible. 
Her treatment of Tommy, her repudiation of 
her marriage, her apparent total forgotfalness 
of me, hardened my heart; and yet she had 
evar, in gpite of mysélf, an extraordinary 
fascination for me. 

‘¢T knew I should ‘have to acknowledge’‘her 
some day, for Tommy's sake, and I deferred 
that day for many reasons. The great talk 
and nine days’ wonder it would give rise to was 
one; and the dread of placing myself ‘in her 
power, knowing her disposition, her absolute 
Jack of heart,'was another, I have since dis- 
covered—only last night—that I wronged'her,”’ 
looking intently and siguificantly at Mea. 
Brand, ‘*that she was not an uunateral 
mother; that the loss of her child, whom she 
supposed to be dead, had frozen ‘her heart ; 
that hor mind, easily worked upon, was 
moulded to ‘their own ‘purposes by other 
people,” 

“Oh, Lord Kingsford!” cried Mrs. Brand, 
hastily jamping to her feet, her face working 
with agitation, her hands clasped in an agony 
of supplication, “I did it all for the ‘best !|— 
I did, on my honour and word, and*for ‘ths 
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sake of her good name. She had no proofs ; 
you were invisible. It seemed such an unasaal, 
such a miserable story, what could I do?” | 

“You might have left her her baby!” he 
said, sternly. ‘ Ooly by the mere accident of 
my going to Drydd 1 doubt if he would be 
alive now—half.starved, beaten, and braised, 
as he was when I found him. You might have 

iven me the benefit of the doubt; you might 
ee said that I was dead, and let her at least 
consider herself a widow. You might have 
had the isters of the London churches 
searched thes was easy enough. You might 
have done all these things; but the fact was 
you did not wish to recognise the fact of 
Rosamond's probable marriage with a pauper 
like me, as I was then.” 

Mrs. Brand made no reply. She had col- 
lapsed once more into her arm-chair, and was 
forcing some crocodile tears—tears which 
were very destructive to the pearl powder on 
her face, for Mrs. Brand, having been a 
beauty, still fondly clang to the delusion that 
she had a complexion, and just tinged her 
sallow cheeks and powdered them to give 
them the corresponding lines. 

“ Bogad,”’ oried Colonel Brand, staring hard 
at his newly-discovered son-in-law, “this beats 
everything I’ve ever heard in all my life— 
everything!” sta‘fiag his hands violently into 
his pockets, ‘' Ro3amonq’s ranaway lover a 
lord! Rosamond's baby, that I thought was 
dead, Tommy! She does not know it yet, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“No, and I don’t know how I am to tell 
her, or who is to tell her,’’ said the other, 
gravely. 

** Fancy Rosamond being Lady Kingsford!” 
exclaimed Colonel Brand, in a tone of re- 
pressed triamph. ‘‘ What a sell for'all the 
girls who have been setting ther caps at you, 
eh, Kingsford ?”’ 

**T don’t know how the county will take it,” 
smiling. ‘‘ They had better be told the truth, 
I suppose; that’s always the best plan. But 
it is rather premature talking of the public, 
when the principal party concerned is, so far, 
in ignorance of the whole matter.” 

‘‘ And she has taken the greatest dislike to 
you!’ said Mrs. Brand, with a little sniff of 
vicious triumph, drying her eyes as she spoke. 

“You are portectly right, my dear madam. 
She abhors Lord Kingsford ; but the question 
remains to be seen, Will she abhor Allan 
Gordon ?”’ ; 

“She will never balieve that you and he are 
the same,”’ 

“She would if I had a chance of speaking 
to her, bat she declared she never would open 
her lips to me again ; and this morning, as you 
saw,’’ looking at Colonel Brand, “she admin- 
istered the most pointed and unmistakable cut 
direat, and she declines to meet me this even- 


** Why is she so bitter against you? What 
have you besn sayiug to her to put her back 
y ng ?” inquired Colonel Brand, inquisi- 
ively. 

“ T showed her that I knew all her life, and 
she imagines me to be some relation of Allan 
Gordon’s. She sees, very naturally, a strong 
likeness between us. She knows that I am 
@ married man, that my wife is living; 
for I told her so at Violet Hill one day last 
autumn ; and every advance I make to her she 
balieves I am actuated by the basest and most 
dishonourable motives, and matters are now 
at adeadlock. Uatil yesterday I was angry 
with Rosamond, I resented her treatment of 
Tommy. I was not inclined to make it up 
with her, at least not often, and now that she 
is entirely cleared, she, by a horrible perversity 
of circumstances, will have nothing to do with 
me.” 

_“ There is nothing for it but to leave it to 
time,” said Colonel Brand. ‘‘ Tim 
and i will all come right,” sic deca 

a ” impatiently, ‘ it’s all very fi 
you to talk of time and chance in this vo 
of-fact way, Oolonel Brand, but you forget 
that Rosamond and I have baen separated for 

ix years, That's a tolerably good slics out of 








one’s youth. I'm not inclined to put myself 
in the hands of time, though I sappose I must 
wait,” discontently. ‘I can’t very well force 
myself into her society aud say, ‘ Here I am; 
I’m your husband! I’m Allan Gordon !’” 

“She would not believe you, you think ?” 

“With her present feelings towards me— 
bitter resentment and deep animosity—I'm sure 
she would not. I tell you and Mrs. Brand, 
and Miss Glen had better be told, but just ai 

resent I think the secret had better go no 

arther.” 

“‘ As you please,” acquiesced Colonel Brand, 
frankly. ‘ What do you say, Mrs. B?” 

‘‘Yes, I think as Rosamond herself does 
not know, we had better all keep our own 
counsel, at least for the present.” 

Thus the matter concladed, and a few 
minutes later Lord Kingsford’s dogcart was 
announced ; and promisi 
ever he felt inclined, and shaking hands with 
his host and hostess, he wrapped himself up in 
a thick, frieze ulster, lit his cigar, and drove 
himself rapidly back to the Queen's Head. 

“T’ve given them something to thick of,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ something out of the com- 
mon. By Jove! their faces were a. caution ! 
I thought the old lady was going to have a 
paralytic stroke, and he an apoplectic seizare, 
At any rate, I've put a pretty big spoke in that 
fellow Somers’s wheel !| ” 

Meanwhile his late listeners were sitting at 
either side of the fire, blankly staring at one 
another. This was the calm before the storm, 
andjiwhen it burst ont, a perfect tempest of 
mutual recrimination set in. 

‘* How could you leave the child to starve, 
Mrs. B,? You heard it was dead? I don't 
believe you !,” said her husband, pouting. 

‘* Well, I'm no worse, no, not so bad, as 
you!” she rejoined, fariously, “It was you 
that declared that the young man was a 
scoundrel, and wo.ld never listen to the idea 
of her being married. You ought to have had 
the yr cone looked over, as he said.” 

** All very fine to say ought to, now. - A nice 
kettle of fish you have made of it, Mrs, B.” 

‘I! Oh, of course!” scornfally. “ Put it 
all down to me, that’s so like you.” 


At this crisis the door opened, and Amy 
came gliding in, looking very expe>tant and 
very anxious, and glancing around with a 
rather disappointed air. 

‘Well, where is he?” she asked at last. 
“Has he gone? Sarely not already; it’s only 
half-past ten |” 

“Yes, my dear, he is gone,” said Colonel 
Brand, standing now with his coat tails underhis 
arms and his back to the fire, “ We have had 
& most extraordiaary piecs of intelligence from 
him,” eyeing her as he spoke, ‘I'll give you 
ten guesses and you'll never find out, clever 
little girl as you are!” 

‘'T think I know,” said Amy, ina low voice, 
a smile ehe could not repress struggling about 
the corners of her mouth as she stood in the 
middle of the room, twisting her bangles, her 
eyes cast bashfully on the floor. 

“ Bless us, and save us !’’ exclaimed Colonel 
Braud, ‘“ How the mischief could you know ? 
You're not wiser than your elders? You don't 
mean to say you acme speaking with slow 
and unwonted emphasis, “that he has heen 
coming here after you? Ha, ha, ha! Well, you 
may put that idea ont of your head, little Miss 
Amy,” chuckling to himeelf, 

‘*' Then,” with a gasp, “ it’s—it’s Rosamond! 
It’s Rosamond he has been thinking of all 
the time, and he always seemed to hate her; 
any way, she abhors him!’ with tearfal 
triumph flashing oat of her wet indignant 
eyes. ‘Does he want to marry Rosamond?” 
she reiterated, angrily. 

“No, my dear, he does not,” pompously, 
“that little csaremony took place some time 
ago—say six years. In fact, not to keep you 
auy longer than need be on tenter heat. he 
came here this evening expressly to introduce 
himself to us as—Allan Gordon—Lord King-- 
ford—and Ro-amond's husband!” 


(To be continued.) 


to drop in when-. 





THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE: 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Poor Dr. Gates really believed he had to do 
with deliriam. He led the weary father into 
the dining-room, and rang for refreshments. 
He positively refased to listen to auother 
word or to answer another question until Sir 
Jocelyn had eaten and drank. 

“‘ You have over fatigued yourself,” he said, 
consolingly. ‘‘ That and the shock of the little 
girl's illness has been too much for you.” 

Sir Jocelyn caught his hand. 

‘*Gates, you are an honest man. I can 
trast you. Bear with me while I tell you my 
awful secret, and then you will see my words 
are no mere delusion,” 

The doctor drew two chairs forward. He 
began to fear there was some ground for the 
baronet’s remorse. Auyway, the confidence 
was safe with him, It might be a relief to 
the lonely man to pour out his trouble. 

“ You remember how I succeeded to Alan. 
dyke, Gates? You were not here then; but 
you must have heard the story.” 

“TI know that you were the cousin of the 
late baronet—that for some disagreement he 
cast off his only son and adopted yon, his 
estates being unentailed.” 

“ Aye, and you have heard the story, how, 
while the coming of age of the false heir was 
being celebrated, the true heir was found in 
snow, and brought home to his father’s house 
to die.” 

“TIT know the ramoar went that man was 
Sir Kenneth’s son, but it was never ac: 
knowledged as a fact by the family.” 

‘*Tt was a fact. I did not know it at the 
time.” 

** Even so you have no cause for remorse. 
You must have been a mere boy when Sir 
Kenneth adopted you,” 

“ Yes. I take no blame to myself for that. 
My sin was later on. Five years afterwards, 
while I was in France, Sir Kenneth died. By 
his will Alandyke and its revenues descend to 
to me and my heirs for ever.” 

“TI know. Harold Leigh at your own 
showing was dead. In all spirit of right you 
were his father’s heir. 

“From the time of Sir Kenneth’s death,” 
went on Jocelyn, ‘a shadow crept up between 
my wife and me, She had been with the old 
man in his last illness, had received his dying 
words, but she never spoke of them. If some 
one alluded to our kinsman she changed the 
subject. Then troubles came. My wife sank 
into a nervous invalid after our boy's death 
She seemed as one possessed by an exciting 
dread. When she was dying she confided ms 
her secret. Sir Kenneth’s son had left a wile 
and little children. The old man had allowed 
them a yearly income. Time had softened his 
heart towards them, and made a will which, 
while it secured me a handsome income, lefi 
Alandyke and its revenues to his eldest grand 
child, This will, and papers containing Mrs. 
Harold Leigh's address—the name by which 
she was known—and other details he ¢1- 
trusted to my wife.” 

“Don’t finish,” said the Doctor, feelingly. 
‘‘T understand Lady Alberta was wrapped up 
in her son ; she would not let him be ousted out 
of his inheritance.” 

Sir Jocelyn bowed his head. 

‘I think the knowledge of what she had 


done killed her—the thought of those = 
wert? | 





children exiled from home and left in 
tortured her, When she was dying she ia- 
plored me'to make restitution.” 

“I can’t believe you refused.” 

“Refused! It was my wish as much 
hers, but the precious packet containing Sit 
Kenneth’s will and those other documents w# 
not to be found!” 

** Not to be found!” 

“No.” Sir Jocelyn shuddered. “‘ Remember, 
my wife made her confession to me on 
death-bed; before she had finished it deat 
claimed her, Whether she would have a1 
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+ she destroyed the papers, or whether she 
vould have told me the place of their hiding- 

Jace, no tongue can tell.” 

“But you have searched ?” 

“Searched! I knew that if they were in 
existence the pa would be in her bondoir, 
I had the room locked up, and night and day 
no creature has entered except myself. I have 
gearched and searched until my reason has 
almost given way, and found no clue.” 

**Bat——” 

“I know what you would say. Why didn’t I 
advertise—why didn’t I seek the true heirs of 
Alandyke? I could not do either without ex- 
posing my dead wife’s sin. If the papers were 
seman tor | I should know the name which 
Harold Leigh's widow bears. I could go to her 
and restore all, or I could go to a solicitor and 
frankly tell him I had found the will after all 
these Without the Papers my hands 
seemed tied. I could not proclaim my wife's 
dishonour, and so I have spent five years of 
misery, searching, hoping to discover the clue, 
or,that some strange chance would send one of 
Harold Leigh’s children across my path.” 

“ And no one knows this but you ?”’ 

“ My wife’s foster-mother knows something. 
T often think if she chose she could help me, 
bat she refuses; the woman and I are deadly 
foes,” 

Dr. Gates drew a long breath. 

‘*T¢ reads like a chapter of romance.” 

“It has blighted my life. The income Sir 
Kenneth actually left me would be ample for 
my wants; as a fact, I have never spent as 
much in any year. If I could find the true 
heirs and make restitation, I should feel a free 
man. I could look the whole world in the face, 
and be proud of my children, as other fathers 
are. NowIam haunted by along dread my 
punishment will fall on them.” : 

“Ido not think you can take any steps in | 
the matter,” said the Doctor, thoughtfully. ‘ If 
you move in it you expose your poor wife’s 
— doing.” 

“ That has kept me silent.” 

‘* Besides, has it never occurred to you that 
yourcousin’s grandchildren may bedead? Their 
mother, missing her usual income, would surely 
write to demand the cause of its stopping. If 
#he had been living in the ten years which have 
elapsed since Sir Kenneth’s death some appeal 
must have reached you.’’ 

Sir Jocelyn shook his head. 

‘‘That view of the case is the only one that 
gives me a moment's ease, and yet even that 
supposition has its dark side. If the children of 
Harold Leigh are dead, the mystery will never 
be unravelled. To my life’s end I shall never 
have any certainty of their fate. Gates, you 
don’t know the good this talk has been to me. 





I feel as if a weight had rolled from my heart, 
pave keeping of this secret has almost killed | 

e,’* 

The elder man understood what the burden 
had been to that proud, honourable spirit, He 
put his hand on Sir Jocelyn's hestie almost 
= = he had been a younger brother of his 

“You have your children to comfort you. 
You would like to look at them, and then you 
had better go to bed. A good night’s rest will 
‘do you all the good in the world. I am going 
to stay here till morning.” 

Ps ded here? a 
,  sady Daryl cannot leave London,” think- 
= to give the lady’s cary! heartless 
‘ “She is their mother’s own sister,” said Sir 

ocelyn, angrily, “and yet she has no love in 

t heart for my poor children !” 

They ‘don’t lack love,” said the Doctor, 
cheerta y. “Their nurse is devoted to them. 
Uhad a great difficulty in making her go to bed 
just now; but she had been up two nights, 


and. 
He broke off abruptly. He remembered 


Sir Jooel : 
arrival. yn knew nothing 


“ There are plenty of servants to 
Ther rel 
her,” said the Baronet, simply. 0 


“TI would never have urged her to leave 


~ 





of Miss Stuart's - 


Adela toa servant. A young lady is with her. 
I believe we have disobeyed your orders, Sir 
Jocelyn, but I must take all the blame. 
A sick child’s whims are not to be crossed, 
and Adela’s one ory was for this young lady,” 

They had reached the nurserynow. As he 
a the doctor walked rapidly on, and now 

ey stood before the bed. The two were 
much as Dr. Gates had left them, only that 
sleep had come to them both. Nell’s eyes 
were closed, and she, too, had forgotten all her 
sorrows; but even in her sleep her face had 
none of the joyousness of the little girl’s. 
Even in allits peace and innocence it bore the 
shadow of a great sorrow. 

Sir Jocely looked at the picture with a 
strange light in his eyes. 

‘Thank Heaven!” he murmured, gently, 
“ Thank Heaven!” 

Dr. Gates never doubted that the thanks- 
giving was for his child’s being spared to 


im. 

He little knew that the second head on 
the pillow was dearer to the baronet than 
Adela’s—that for five weary months Sir Joce- 
lyn had mourned and sorrowed for Nell, as 
men do only for the one love of their life. 

The doctor knew nothing of all this. He 
put it down entirely to his parental affection, 
when the baronet’s hand grew heavy on his 
arm, and he staggered, so that the physician 
had to half lift, half drag him into the adjoin- 
ing room, where the strong man’s strength gave 
way, and he sank unconscious into a chair, 





CHAPTER XVIII., AND LAST. 


Ir was morning. The sunlight was back 
again. Adela Leigh lay on her pillow, white 
and wan still, but with some animation in her 
— voice, and more strength in her delicate 

rame. 

The doctor looked at her cheerfully, and told 
the nurse she would do well. Mab, bright and 
joyous, presided at her father’s breakfast, gay 
as @ bird, and full of delightful fancies as to 


| what they would do when “Adela got quite 


well.’ 

Sir Jocelyn listened with a deep thankful- 
ness in his dark eyes, and upstairs nurse bent 
over a slight, fragile creature who was lying 
on the sofa in nurse's own room, 

They had carried Nell there in the early 
morning when Adela awoke. They had pro- 
mised the child her friend ail return, 
then Dr. Gates had administered a composing 
draught to his new patient, and advised no 
one to disturb her, But it was twelve o'clock 
now. Nurse had brought a tray of dainty 
breakfast to her favourite, but Nell seemed 
almost tco weak to eat it. 

‘*T must go now,” she said, feebly, trying 
to sit up, and her head falling back from sheer 
— **T only came because Adela was 

“‘ Miss Adela’s illnow, my dear young lady; 
and, indeed, you're not fit to leave the house. 
par f with us till the little girl is stronger,” 
said Nurse, who was strongly impressed with 
the mystery which overhung all Nell’s move- 
ments. ‘‘Indeed, you’re not fit to go to 
London!” 

“Bat, Sir Jocelyn! ’’ said Nell, feebly ; * he 
may be here any time now!” 

Narse was much too wise to admit he was 
here now. She told Miss Stuartthe deserted 
schoolroom was quite at her disposal; there 
she would be free from all intruders, and 
should receive frequent reports of the sufferer. 
Nell liked the idea. With trembling steps she 
followed nurse down stairs to the pretty room 
where she had spent so many happy hours. 

Just the same! Not a thing altered. As 
she sank wearily into a chair, it seemed to 
Nell almost as if she had never been away. 
Narse returned to the nursery to find Sir 
Jocelyn confronting ber with a grave face. 

“ Where is Miss Stuart?” 
Nurse began a vehement defence of her own 
conduct, but her mas:er checked her. 

“T wish to tell you,” his voice lowered that 
it should not disturb the sick cbild in the next 


room, ‘“‘ that I have long since discovered my 
doubts of Miss Stuart were groundless. 
Could I have found her before I went abroad 
I should have left my children in her charge. 
You need make no excuses for her return, no- 
thing could have pleased me more!” 

“TI am glad, sir!” said Nurse, heartily. 
‘We've had many governesses coming here, 
but there never was one like her!” 

Sir Jocelyn quite agreed with her. He strode 
away in the direction of the school-room, He 
opened the door noiselessly, then his heart 
ached as, at sight of the little figure in the 
great easy chair, he noticed the changes those 
months had made in her. 

“You have been very ill!” 

She started. 

Sir Jocelyn took her hand, checking the 
trembling words on her lips, 

“ Thave come to ask your pardon !’’ he said, 
very gravely. “I knew within twenty-four 
hours of your leaving here how cruelly I had 
misjudged you, Can you ever forgive me?” 

Nell whispered “ Yes,” but she kept her 
eyes bent steadily on the ground. 

‘* Where have you been? ” asked the Baronet, 
suddenly. ‘‘ [have tried jin vain to trace you! 
Your mother and sister had no knowledge of 
you.” 

She answered his question by another. 

**Oh, have you seen them?” 

“Yes! Your mother, Did you know she had 
married again?” 

‘* Yes,’ faintly. 

“Well, she has gone to Italy; her present 
husband has relations there. He was doing 
very badly in England. He thought he could 
make a fortune there, and your mother was de- 
lighted at the prospects.” 

He never told Nell that he and Lord 
Carruthers had point-blank demanded of 
Charles D'Arcy what sum paid yearly would 
ensure his residence abroad, and his treating 
his wife civilly. The italian had replied, with 
& leer, he expected about three hundred pounds ; 
and the gentlemen had there and then agreed 
to pay him five-and-twenty pounds on the first 
of every month so long as he kept out of 
England. The first time he was seen on 
British ground, or that news of his ill-treating 
his wife reached them, the money would stop. 
Mr. D'Arcy thought he had discovered a gold 
mine, and was profuse in his thanks and 
promises. All his attempts to trace the York- 
shire family of his wife's first husband had 
failed, and he was literally at his last gasp, 
when one week, after the proposal in Mrs. 
Yorke’s drawing-room, Lord Carruthers and 
Sir Jocelyn appeared before him with their 
extraordinary offer. 

No; this was not the time to tell Nell these 
details, they could be disclosed to ber in time. 
Looking at her sweet, sad face, Sir Jocelyn de- 
termined to keep all unpleasant subjects from 
her. 

“Italy |” repeated the girl, in amazement ; 
‘“‘ but where is Bee? Did they take her too?” 

‘¢ Bee is in Paris, spending her honeymoon ! 
Brides seem fond of Paris. I remember Isabel 
Yorke went there too!” 

Nell looked bewildered, 

‘*Married—little Bee?” 7 

“ Yes,” said Sir Jocelyn Leigh, quietly. “I 
was at her wedding a fortnight ago. I wished 
to give her away, but she refused, on account 
of what she called my abominable treatment 
of her sister,” 

Nell blushed. 

‘* She ought not to have said that.” 

‘*It was trae enough. Bee is a pretty child. 
She and Isabel are great friends. Don’t you 
want to know jour brother-in-law’s name?!” 

‘* I can't believe in his existence yet. How 
much seems to have happened since I left 
here! Bee was a music teacher in Camber- 
well the last time I heard of her.” vi 

“She gave that up and took to singing. 
Isabel conght her oat, first in the hope of 

hearing news of you, then for her own sake. 
She spent all her leisure time with the Yorkes, 
and there she raet her husband.” 





“I hop? he will be good to her,” dreamily, 
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**I am sure he will. When I heard k. she 
engagement I. declared it was preposterous, 
but sinee I have -seen them together I have 
quite changed my mind. ‘Your fittle ‘sister 
likes to be petted and taken care of. She 
qwotild never have ‘heen happy with a young 
men.”’ 

“¥hom*has-she married ?” 

“An old friend of yours. Don’t be sur- 
prised. Your pretty sister ‘is Countess of 
Carruthers,” ” 

A ‘long, long silence; then ‘Nell said, 
faintly, — : 

“Don’t think me selfish, only’I ‘shall -mise 
her so. Bee always seemed to belong to-me, 
I used to want to be tich just to-take care of 
her, and now I have lost/her; I am all-alone! 
Qh, if Goody had only let. me die in the’fever ! 
It may be very wickéd, but I wish T had.” 

**Goody—— you have seen-her?” 

**T-have been‘ there ever since I left here.” 

‘Impossible |” 

“ Lthink I was very frightened and nervous 
that night I lost my footing and fell into the 
water/” 

“ And she pulled you ont.” 

“Yes, aud took me home, She nursed me 
night.and Uay for weeks; then, jast as I was 
getting better, I had a relapse, and she bad to 
begin all over again. I think she believed I 
would really die then, the fever lasted so long. 
It is only a few weeks since I-was allowed to 
get up first.” 

** And you came here?” 

She hung her head. 

**T know it was very wrong, but ;they told 
me Adela was dying, and I could not stay 
away.” 

She looked appealingly at.Sir Jocelyn. She 
saw nothing terrible in his gaza. He was 


standing watching her: intently, but .he never, 


spoke, 

‘I wanted to go away this morning,” she 
went_on, ‘ but nurse. would not let. me.” 

“Where were you going?” 

* Back to the cottage.” 

“But afterwards? You don't .mean to 
spend.all your life with Goody? She's a bitter 
_ of -mine, bnié she seems;to.have been .kind 

you.” : 

“*Wery kind. No, I meant to-be.a governess 
again.” 

** Yon look fit for it!” sarcastically. 

Nell touched her hai 

doubting that was her disqualification in his 
eyes, 
“ Tkuow it makes me look ghildish, bat it 
will soon grow ;.and then I thought I,would 
write to Isabel. She -was. always good iq me; I 
thought she would help me,” 

** You: had forgiven her then ?-” 

‘tL had nothing to forgive.” 

“ Only} that.she robbed -you of yonr laver. 
But.for her fortune Gay Vernon would have 
been faithful.” 

A. bright colour burst on Nell's thin cheeks, 

‘It was-all for the best,’’ she said, slowly, 
* Lthonght I loved him, bat 1 know quite well 
now the ideal I believed in never really existed. 
Better my dream ‘should . break, *however 
roughly, than that I should have-married‘him 
and broken my heart,” 

“Dhen you wouldn't marry him now?” 

**I would never have married him after—” 
der. voice broke, “ aftec last December ;' how- 
ever much Lhad loved him my love died then.” 

Sir Jovelyn stood and watched her, his 
rye ioe her loneliness great long. 
al’ she was tochiny in his arms, and tell her 

‘ST wonder if-you have any id 
missed you?” he-said, at tant, “0s gig ha 
a. aa Lmever thought you would remem. 

a5 epee — broke, 

member you ‘ve tried pretty hard ¢ 
and never succeeded for a bene Nell, 
way ty wery unhappy here?” ; 


= Would you come back?” 
Do you really mean it? Come back to ba 


“~have’ known this for months, 


ic regretfully, never | 


with Adela and Mab, instead of going among 
strangers?” 

‘*Gome back, but not as their goyernes?,” 
said Sir Jocelyn, with suppressed earnestness. 
‘*Jf you come back to Alankyke it must -be.as 
their-mother—my much-loved wife.” 

Two deep red spots burst in her cheeks. 

“‘T-know,” said the Baronet, tenderly, “‘ Iam 
unworthy such a treasure, that my troubled, 
world.tossed heart is no fit offering for such as 
you, only I lave you, Nell! I luve you.as I 
never did ‘the wife of my youth. Darling, I 
Don’t you think 
you could trust yourself to me?” x 

Higsarms were round her then,.her bright 
head rested on his shoulder. Nell was too 
happy for words. Sir Jocelyn took heart and 
went on,— 

**You shall'be my darling—my treasure! 


really the master of Alandyke. I only hold it 
in-trust‘for the real heir. Any day my home 
might be wrested from me.” 

“T shoaldn’t mind.” 

‘*Shouldn’t you?” stroking her cheek, 
“Think well of the drawbacks, little girl. .A 
grave, middle-aged man encumbered with two 
children, nominally a wealthy barouet and 
landholder. Really——” 

Nell’s head @rooped on his breast. 

**Conld you think that would make any 
difference,” she asked, reproachfully. 

‘* Not if-yon loved me, bat -——” 

Her voice was faint and. low, bat still the 
words reached his ear. 

‘I do love you. —E-have loved you ever since 
the day Lord Carruthers first .came here, and 
you told me your life.was one long pain.” 

For all answer he took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

‘*Nell;”’ said Sir Jocelyn, about half-an-honr 
later, ‘*there is only one question to settle 
—when will. you come to me?” 

sé t <a? 


“No buts, Listen, little girl, your sister is 


to*‘keep Christmas at Carrathers. Your mother 
isin Ttaly, Clearly you have no near relations 
to whom I can trust you. We have known 
each other long enough to be sure of onr own 
‘minds. Iwantyou here. Let megoto London 
‘for a special licence, and we can be married 
here at,Alandyke. Iam quite sure Ig¢abel.and 
- her husband. will come and grace the ceremony. 
“Th you'have any friends yon want to ask we 
Bos bi to eas 

avell gasped, 

‘What would Lady/Daryl say?” 

“T shall not ask her. Listen, Nell; if you 
- don't coma to me weshall ke completely parted. 
Tcan’t come to the cottage, kind as she has been 
to you. I can’t forgive.that woman.’ 

e talked much more in the same strain, 
and so Nell yielded. She would have yielded to 
anything hethad proposed, for her heart was 
all his own. 

They parted. It was arranged, in two days’ 
time, when Adela was better, Sir Joaglyn 
should go to London for the special licence. 
Tsabel and her husband must be entreated: to 
come at once to the Castle, and therein the 
beautiful drawing-room the baronet would be 
united to his second bride. .For afew days the 
happy pair would go to a quiet Yorkshire 
wateripg-place; then they would return, to 
make thei: home at Alandyke. 

Goody met Helena at the entrance to. the 
cottage—a look at the girl’s face tald her all. 

* You are going to fill my lady's place—you 
will be the children’s mother.” 

I will love them dearly,” pleaded Nell. 
‘*Don’t you think she would be pleased ?”’ 

That night the old woman went to Alandyke, 
and stood face to face with Sir Jocelyn Leigh. 


“ Have you forgotten my commands?” 
“No, I have heard of your second deyics, 





and I come to bring you a wedding present—Sir 


identification of his eldest grandchild,,and sole 


i heiress,” 


‘ 


For one moment a pang came to the baronet 


that, Nell could never be mistress of Alandyke ; 
then all his better feelings triumphed. 

“I thank you fram my heart,” .he said, 
warmly, ‘‘even though 1.know you have-only 
relented because you could not bear to see 
another in your narseling's place.” 

Goody: shook her head. 

“TI shall see another! Sir Kenneth’s 
granddaughter will be Lady Leigh, unless 30u 
have no érath or honour.” 

Sir Jocelyn smiled sadly. 

“ I don’t think Lam quite as ‘bad:as you be. 
lieve; but I:fail to see how Sir Kenneth’s 
grandchild can be Lady Leigh.”’ 

Goody smiled almost benevolently. 

‘* Because you have asked-her to marry you; 
and if yon hadn’t asked her, Sir Jocelyn, I 











But Nell, you must know the truth ; I am not | 


on ‘her honeymoon ; she willonly return in time | 


“What do you want?” he asked, sternly. | 


Kenueth's will—the papers necessary for the | 


don’t expect you'd ever have seen that pocket- 
book.” 


It was just as Goody had declared. The 
| lovely nursery governess was mistress of Alan- 
| dyke,and Harold Leigh's eldest child. ‘Sir 
|,Jocelyn teld her the story, and Nell nestled 

a little closer in his arms.as:she whispered,— 

‘You. won't give me up, wilkyon ?’’ 

His ‘pride was strong, bub his love ‘was 
Stronger. The:wedding took place just as it 
|, bad been planned. 
|. Mr. and Mrs. Yorke knew perfectly well 
| that the shy, girlish bride brought to her hus- 
| band the richest heritage in Yorkshize. 

Lord and, Lady Carruthers also had -heard 
j:the mews; but at Nell’s eager prayer it-was 
| never told.to the:world at large. 

‘7 had.zather owe everything :to you,” she 
whispered to her husband. 

And go they two were wed, and in the:brief 
space.of their honeymoon changes came to 
Adandyke. The Lady Alberta’s boudoir was 
dismantled and redecorated, and it became one 
of the favourite guest chambers. 

Lady Daryl washed her hands of Sir Joce- 
lyn.and his affairs. -Noone:much regretted it. 

Goody, went to her rest not many months 
| after Nell's wedding. She had erred deeply, 
bat her motive was to save her nureeling’s 
name from-slander. She had shown, by her 
| devotion to Nell, she was of a tender heart, 
| aad many tears were shed by young Lady 
| Leigh over her grave. 

Although the true story of the ownership of 
Alandyke never got.abroad, the people round 
about ceased to speak of Adelaas the heiress 
of the estate. They left off that-title,:as s 
| matter of course, when, with the first snows of 





the year following her dangerous illness, she 
aad Mab were delighted by the arrival of 4 
baby brother. 

+Guy Vernon died at Monaco from a wound 
received in-a gambling quarrel. Of-the two 
“women he had professed to -love Nell feli‘the 
greater pity for his death—life had been £0 
sunshiny'for Isabel Yorke she could harily 
feel much sympathy for others, but the youth- 
fol Lady Leigh could never forget the trials of 
her early days even in the perfect happines? 
which came to her through -her"husband's 
love. 

She.and the Countess of Carruthers are 
among ‘the most joyous of English matrons, 
only it'seems'to-me in Nell’s manner there lt 
thegreater charm. She -and ‘her ‘brother-in- 
law are great friends. She has never for’ 
gotten his kindness to her that dreary March 


earnestly to prevent Nell from discovering the 
| truth about Tue Mysrary or AnANnprxs, 


[rz =yp,] 











Tur preparations at fiennicotts for ‘the 
return of Prince Louis of Battenberg and 
his bride are being rapidly pushed forward. 
| Sennicotts is capitally situated, about 17 
miles north of Chichester, and, although" the 
house is not large, the acoommodation # 
admirably arranged, and the gardens are mos 
tastefully laid out. 
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SIR RUPERT’S WILL. 
tes 
CHAPTER IX, 





| 


Two ‘years had passed away, bringing with | 


them-their varions chances and changes, and 
on @ May evening Mildred again sat in the 
library of Ingram Chase—rotin the window 
recess this time, but at the table, busily 
engaged reading over a somewhat volami- 
nous and legal looking document. 

Outside the sweet breath of the springtide 
was perfaming every soft breeze that blew; 
and in the Dutch garden, making a pretence 


of examining the tulips, were Maud Denver, } 
Mr. Selwin—the latter as hawkeyed, | 


and * 
and ~wiry-haired as ever, bat still subtly 
changed since we saw him last, 


He was what | 





Mand called “‘ humanized,” which meant that | 


he did not hold the feminine sex generally in 
such cynical disfavour, and that he had shown 
himself particularly amenable to her own 
fagcinations. 

She and Mildred had been at the Chase 


| thing. 


neatly 8 month now—ever since the latter | 


came of age—and the interval had been spentin 
preparing the deed of gift that she was still 


resolved on executing in favour of Roland | 


Tngram. It was the theme on which Maud 


~was speaking to the lawyer at the present 


‘ moment. 


‘* And to give up these estates to a. man who 
‘has behaved as shamefully to her as he has 
seems to me little short of angelic,” she ex- 
claimed, withenergy. ‘‘Ionly wish I could 
‘havehim to myself for half-an-hour, and tell 
‘him what I think of him!” 

Mr. Selwin was meekly silent—whether bs- 
cause he thought his friend deserved the half- 
hour's candid ‘* talking to,” or because he did 


not wish to disagree with the speaker is a | 


moot question. 


' She was the only person the destruction of the 


“See the offers she has had!” continued , 
Mand, waxing more and more wrathful, | 
“Why, when we in were Paris there was a | 


Russian Prince—a Prince—who simply wor- 


shipped her, and a German Connt who de. | 


. veloped into a drivelling idiot because she took 


no notice ofhim. Fancy a woman refusing to 


bea princess’! ”’ 


Mr. Selwin acknowledged it required an | 


amount of strong-mindedness that the sex 
generally did not possess. 

“T shouldthink so! 
at the chance if it’had been given me.” 


T would have jamped | 
| we always look first for the motive, and that 


“ And I suppose nothing less than a prince | 
would tempt you?” insinuated Mr. Selwin, | 


edging himself a little closer. 

Maud looked doubtful. 

‘Well, I won’t say ‘that exactly, because I 
don’t suppose I shall ever beso lucky, and I’ve 
no wish’ to be an old maid.’’ 

Sie Old maids are mistakes,” observed the 


o Yes, bat the mistake is generally the fanlt 


of someone else, not their own. I am only 
twenty-one, so there is still hope for-me.”’ 
sighs envy the man that gets you,” with a deep 

“Doyou? Well, 'shan’t be a bad wife so 
long as my husband behaves himself.” 

** And if he doesn’t?” 

“Ob! in such a case I shall let him know 
ke hasn't married a dammy—that’s all.” 
F To judge from Maud’s countenance the 
‘all” in.an event of this kind would prove no 
flight matter; but Mr. Selwin was a brave 
man, and not in the least dismayed at the 


Prospect, 
of husband do you think I 


“What sort 
should make?” 
Mand eyed him trom head to foot before 
replying. 
Kirwe.d good, on the whole, bat a tartar 
Me n anyone happened to put yon out,” was 
er candid expression of opinion, 
was bowed in acknowledgment of the crmpli- 


| dersyand how rhe wonld hate him with all 
| the virulence of her small, low nature, and 


‘‘Do you feel inclined to try me? I am 


quite eure we should get en all right.” 


“But I’m not at all sure we shozld. In the 
| first place, I’m a bad temper myself.”’ 

* T should take care not to provoke you,” 

“ Then I hate short hair, and should insist 
on your wearing it long.” 

‘*T'll go to the chemist to-morrow and get a 
bottle of Mra, Allan’s Restorer, and apply it 
on the spot.’ 

‘Which spot?” interrnpted Maud, mis- 
chicevously, ‘‘ the bald one?” 

“ All over,” he said; “‘and the result will be 
patent in a few days, and you'll see me with 
locks like Tennyson’s. What other obstacle 
can you suggest ?” 

‘Oh! there are heaps, but——” 

‘* None strong enough to prevent your accept- 
ing me, you would say,” he interposed, taking 
her hand. “Come, Mand, you like mea little 
bit, don’t you ?”’ 

Maud reluctantly admitted that she did not 
quite hate him. 

‘Then yon’ll promise to marry me?” 

‘*No,” she said, firmly, “I won’t promise 
anything of the sort until I am assured of one 
You used to believe Mildred had des- 
troyed Sir Rupert’s will.. Do you still think 
80? ” 





“T have more faith in her than I used to 
have,” he answered, 6vasively, 

‘But that will not do, Jam as positive 
of her innocence as.I,am of the Heaven above 
me, and I am resolved todo my utmost to 
prove it. The summer before last, after Cap- 
tain Ingram went away to India, I tried to in- 
duce papa to take the matter up and thoroughly 
investigate it, bnt he is such a dear old goose 
that he never did any -gaod, so I determined 
that my hushand—when I got one—should at 
least attempt it, and I won’t promise to marry 
anyone unless he consents to do so.” 

‘* But, my dear Mand, think what a hopeless 
task yon set me! There is not a shadow of 
evidence against anyone except Lady Ingram. 


will could have benefited.” 

‘* Have you never suspected Louisa Pedley ? ” 

The lawyer started in genuine astonishment, 

‘‘Never! She could have had no possible 
motive for the perpetration of such a crime.” 

‘*I am not so sure of that. She was in the 
house at. the time, and could have reached the 
baronet’s room without being seen.”’ 

‘*That is true; but she swore she did not 
leave her own apartment, aud no one thought 
of doubting her, because she had nothing to 
gain by the lie, You see, in cases such as these, 


is why everyone was 80 convinced of Lady In- 
gram’s guilt, I confess I was very much pre- 
jndiced against her, and. it is only lately, since 
she signed that deed of gift, that I have 
credited her with any good qualities what- 
ever.” 

‘‘ She.is the dearest, sweetest girl in all the 
world!’ cricd, Maud, enthusiastically; “and, 
what’s more, I'Jl prove it. You are wrong iu 
eaying Miss Pedley had no motive for wishing 
to.get rid of the .will, She had the very 
strongest. that ean actuate a woman, Re- 
venge!” 

“Ravenge! Against whom?” 

‘* Captain Ingram.” 

“ What had he done to offend her?” 

“ Jilted her, I believe. From a few words 
he said the day I told you of when we met her 
at the Academy I fancied there had been 
something between them, and her subsequent 
condyct.confirmed me in this impression, for it 
was clear she had betrayed who Mildred was 
out of jealousy. Well, I knew that her father 
had been curate at C—— when Ingram’s regi- 
ment had been stationed there; and so I 
made inquiries, with the result of discovering 
that there had been a@ flirtation and tacit en- 
gagement between them, but that she had aleo 
le6 another man make love to her, and when 
Ingram discovered it he would not have any- 
thing more to do with her, Can't you un- 


that she would seize thse chance of depriving 


Selwin nodded vigorously. This wasa new 
light on the case, and gave it quite another 
aspect, be 

“Or perhaps she cherished a notion that 
she might make use of the will, and bribe 
him back to her with the promise of the 
estates,” went on the young girl. ‘She is 
artfal and unscrupulous enough foranything.”’ 

‘In that ease she would not have des- 
troyed the will?” 

“No, and my impression is that if -still 
exists, I think if a shrewd and practical 
man—say yourself—were to take the matter 
up the truth might yet be discovered.” 

“T will do it!” exclaimed the lawyer, ener- 
getically. ‘‘ And then, Maud, you will marry 
me?” 

“Do the work before you ask for the re- 
ward!” she rejoined, saucily. “I don’t say 
what foolish step I may be induced to take 
when I see Mildred’s fair fame cleared before 
the world.” 

Here the lawyer behaved in a most wnlegal 
manner, but what passed concerns only hiza- 
self and Mand, so a veil may be drawn over 
their subsequent proceedings in the Dutch 
garden, 

When they re-entered the house they found 
Mildred still in the library, poring over her 
documents. 

“What a long time you have been!” sho 
exclaimed, smiling. 

‘* The tulips are so interesting, you know,” 
said Maud, very innocently. “Mr, Selwin 
has been telling ma how they were firat brought 
from Holland, and all abont them.”’ 

“Indeed! I did not kaow you were & 
botanical student, Mr. Selwin.” 

“Oh, he’s a great many things that the 
generality, of people know nothing abont!” 
declared Maud, a little vaguely. ‘‘ He hides 
his lights under a bushel, and one has .to kick 
over the bushel before one discovers them.” 

Mildred smiled again, and began folding up 
her papers, She had altered in these last two 
years, her face had grown to look older, and 
more womanly, and there was that in her ex- 
pression speaking of patient sorrow, none the 
less bitter becauseit was borne silently. And, 
indeed the time that had passed since that 
moonlight night on the river, when Ingram 
had told her he-loved ‘her, and then bade her 
an eternal farewell, had been fraught with the 
keenest pain ; for, in spite of his hard words, 
in spite of herself even, the love she bore him 
burned on as steadily and as faithfully as if 
nothing had ever come between herself and 
its object. -She could not reot it out, for its 
fibres had entwined round her very heart, 
and only death would be strong enough to dis- 
entangle them ! 

She had been with the Denvers all the time, 
and part of it had been spent in wandering 
about from one foreign city to another, and 
trying in the distraction of constant excite- 
ment to obtain that greatest of boons, oblivion. 
She never heard of Ingram, beyond the ‘fact 
that he had rejoined his regiment; ‘bat the 
remembrance of what he had been to her was 
always in her memory like a living presence, 
and she knew she shonld earry it with her 
into eternity. - 

All hopes of clearing herself from the stigma 
that still clung to her name, had long since 
vanished, and partly for that reason she had 
abstained from paying even a flying visit to 
Ingram Chase, until the attainment of her 
majority, andthe consequent legal formalities 
made her presence a necessity, 

She hed brought Maud with her, and that 
young lady had whiled away the tedium very 
agreeably, and had evinced no desire to leave, 
so they had arranged to stay until the end of 
Jane, by which time all the requisite technic- 
alities would be got throngh, and Ingram 
Ohase and its wide lands would become the 
property of Captain Roland, 

‘And then,” said Mildred to herself, as ehe 
stood at the window looking ont into the starlit 
dusk, “he will feel it a duty he owes to his 
family to marry and perpetuate the old name, 
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will forget me, and the bitterness of the past 
will be requited by the happiness of the present. 
I wonder why pleasure and pain are so un- 
equally divided—why some lives are all sun- 
shine, and others all shadow? It seems un- 
just—unfair ; and yet I suppose Heaven knows 
best, and the fature will give us the key to 
solve the mysteries that perplex us.”’ 





She ed heavily. If she had had any- 
thing to look forward to, she would not have | 
minded, but there was nothing, Her life 


stretched before her in a long, desolate waste, 
lightened by no gleam of sunshine, not even | 
an ignis fatuus glimmer of hope, and lonely 

with that solitade that is born of shattered 
dreams and a broken heart ! 





CHAPTER X. 


“Lrypora Vitua’’ was one of a terrace of 
small, red-brick houses, with white stone 
facings, as like its brethren as two peas in a 
pod, and forming an average specimen of a 
suburban residence ‘‘combining cheapness 
‘with every modern advantage,” and let at the 
modest rental of. forty pounds per annam. 
There was a minute patch of garden in front, 
in which luxuriated some stunted specimens 
of the wallflower tribe which seemed to have 
had a struggle for existence with the London 
‘blacks,’ and come off second best from the 
contest ; a smal pathway led to the door, and 
ai this, one rainy afternoon when the skies 
were grey and the rain pouring down in un- 
compromising steadiness, Mr. Selwin, well 
wrapped up in ulster and leggings, knocked. 

**I3 Miss Pedley at home?” he asked, when 
the maid-of-all-work condescended to answer | 
the sum mons—rabbing her grimy face with an 
apron yet more grimy, 

** Miss Pedley, or Miss Louisa?” 

** The younger lady.” 

“No, it’s a Saint’s day, and she’s gone to 
church—she’s most partic'ler in her Saints’ 
days, she is.” | 

This religious tendency of the person he had 
travelled up from Warwickshire to see was 
rather embarassing to the lawyer ; however, he | 
said he would wait, and was thereupon ushered | 
into a room where he found a comfortable 
looking old lady dozing in an arm-chair, with 
her cap in her Jap, and a handkerchief tied 
round her head. She was much taken aback 
at the entrance of the lawyer, and instantly 





Mr. Selwin begged her not to disturb herself 
in any way on his account. He was studying 
her face very carefully, and being somewhat of 
a physiognomist, soon pronounced a mental 
judgment as to her character, and determined 
to make an effort to solve the question which 
had brought him hither througt her agency, 

‘*I have come to see your niece on a little 
matter of business,” he began, drawing his 
chair nearer ; “I hear she is at church,” 

“Well, yes, and that’s where she spends 
most of her time. You see, sir,”—wagging 
her old head confidentially, ‘there is a youn: 
curate at St. Anne’s, and Louisa has reache 
that age when young curates are a sort of last 
resource. 1’m not married myself,’’—she 
laughed good humouredly—“ but I’m not such 
an old maid as Louisa.” 

Which was perfectly true, for Time had not 
had a revivifying influence on Miss Pedley, 
junior; it had accentuated her worst points, 
— ae = —_ and more vinegary as it 

ay her beautie , 
feet — her eyes, ea he 

“My dear madam, it is of somethi 
more serious than young curates ‘hat a 
come about,” said Mr. Selwin very gravely 
“In fact, 1 think that as you stand in the 
agg a — towards Miss Lonisa 

ediey, it is my duty to acauai i 
facts 3t the one,” . ipaathei es atone 

mpg me Ay. what can be the matter?” 
—in & voice of alarm—‘' sure] i : 
been doing avytbing wrong!’ v7 Koelen hes mot 





“Worse tuan that-—she hag committed a 


crime that lays her open to the very severest 
penalties the law can inflict.” 

Poor Miss Pedley leaned back in her chair, 
gasping out a request for asmelling-bottle, and 
having provided her with that indispensable 
article, the lawyer continued,— . 

‘‘I may as well come to the point at once. 
You are doubtless aware she was at Ingram 
Chase at the time of Sir Rupert's death, and 
the disappearance of his will; now, informa- 
tion has lately reached me that leaves no 
doubt that she was the thief, and that she took 
the document out of a feeling of animosity to 
Captain Roland Ingram, between whom and 
herself some love-passages had formerly passed. 
This being the case, there is only one alterna- 
tive left her, either to confess her guilt and 
give up the will, or to submit to a public 
prosecution. ’ 

“A public prosecution!” shrieked the old 
lady, in a voice of utter horror, “ Oh, surely 
it cannot beso bad as that. Why, it would kill 
me outright to have the name of Pedley, that 
has never had a stain on it, dragged through 
a police court!” 

“TI am very sorry for you, deeply grieved, 
but justice to the innocent lady who has been 
accused of the theft demands it.” 

‘And are you sure Louisa is guilty—quite 
sure?” 

“There is no room left for doubt ; if there 
had been I should have hesitated before 
accusing her. Do you not think you coald 
induce her to give up the will, and thenI will 
promise on behalf of Lady Ingram to refrain 
from a public prosecution ?” 

“ You don’t know Louisa, or you wouldn't 
suggest such a thing. Sooner than give it up 
she would fight the matter out to the last 
penny she has got,” said her aunt, shaking her 
head despondently. 

Mr. Selwin considered a few minutes, 

‘‘Perhaps you may do something, my dear 
madam,’ he observed at length, insinuatingly. 

‘*I! Only tell me what it is, and if it will 
keep my name from disgrace you may depend 
upon it [ shan’t hesitate.” 

‘* Well then, it is probable you know where 
your niece keeps her more private and impor- 
tant papers, and if you were to search through 
them, and give me the will yourself, it might 
save a great deal of scandal that you are so 
anxious to avoid.” 

Miss Pedley started. She was in some con- 
siderable awe of her niece, and the idea of 
making a raid on her papers was rather per- 
turbing ; nevertheless, she felt even this would 
be better than seeing Louisa answering for her 
crime before a judgeand jury. It never struck 
her to doubt the Jawyer's word, or to imagine 
his accusation false. Perhaps her knowledge 
of her niece’s character induced her to believe 
it —_ very easily be true. 

‘SHas Miss Louisa Pedley a safe at her 
bankers, or does she keep her documents here?” 
queried Mr Selwin, seeing his advantage, and 
pursuing it. 

‘*She has a very strong brass-bound desk 
that was her father's, up in her bedroom, : ni 
I should imagine all her private papers are 
there.” 

‘Then my dear Mias Pedley "—the lawyer 
came forward in his eagerness, and laid an 
impressive hand on her arm—“ if you will take 
my advice you will let me look through that 
desk before your niece comes home. What time 
will that be, by-the-bye ? ”’ 

The old lady glanced at the clock, where a 
little girl was swinging backwards and for. 
wards under a glass shade, 

“ Not for another half-hour.” 

“Then we shall have ample opportunity 
for finishing our search.” 

“Bat,” said Miss Pedley, nervously, ‘I 
don't like the idea of it—it seems dishonour- 
able and underhand.” 

‘I confess you are quite right, but surely in 
such a case as this the end justifies the means. 
I should be the last to suggest it if I were not 
so thoronghly convinced of its wisdom, Per- 
sonally it does not make any difference to me, 
but it seems a pity that your name should be 


dragged through the newspapers—as it mos 
assuredly will be—and, besides, Lady Ingram 
herself would be pained by a public inquiry.” 
“Suppose the will should not be there?” 
‘*Then we are in exactly the same position 
as before, and there is no harm done. You 
shall stand by while I search, or if you prefer 
it you may search yourself.” —_ 

he woman who hesitates is lost. Miss 
Pedley hesitated, and Mr. Selwin took advan. 
tage of her hesitation to exercise all his arts 
and persuasions, and at length they were suc- 
cessful, and she conducted him upstairs toa 
small, neat room, with rose-coloured calico 
and under white muslin draperies—or rather 
muslin that would have been white if it had 
never come in contact with London smoke, In 
one corner of the apartment was a table, and 
on it stood a large mahogany desk—a desk of 
ancient fashion, which had probably supplied 
the place of a modern safe some fifty years 

0. 

Ken, amongst his other accomplishments, 
Mr, Selwin numbered the somewhat doubtfal 
one of being able to pick a lock, and he 
happened—by chance, he told Miss Pedley— 
to have provided himself with the requisite 
instruments for this delicate operation, so that 
after some minutes’ manipulation, the lid of 
the desk was open, and its contents at the 
mercy of the unscrapulous hands that laid 
such sacreligious touches on Miss Louisa’s 
property. 

Mr, Selwin was a practical man enough, but 
it mast be confessed that he so far gave way to 
sentiment on this occasion as to grow rather 
pale, and his hand shook ever so slightly as he 
took out packet after packet of letters, some 
tied with blue ribbons—perhaps mementos of 
a past when Miss Pedley’s eyes had been 
bluer and brighter than they were now, and 
lovers had been more plentiful. 

Bundle after bundle was turned out on the 
table, then came the certificates of her parents’ 
marriage and her own birth, but there was no 
sign of that particular document for which he 
sought ; and when at length the last scrap of 
paper had been removed, Mr. Selwin began to 
look rather blank, and to fancy he must have 
come on a fool's errand, 

“There is nothing else there, you see,” 
observed Miss Pedley, who had been watching 
the proceedings with some cariosity, but more 
trepidation. 

“ Uniess there be a secret drawer,” added 
the lawyer, shrewdly, and thereupon began an 
examination, measuring the distances, an 
making a mental calculation the while. His 
surmise was correct, for, after fumbling abouts 
good while, he finally discovered a spring, 
which he pressed, and a tiny a flew open, 
disclosing a small recess, In it was a blue 
paper document, folded up into a square, & 
this Mr. Sclwin drew out and opened, Miss 
Pedley peering over his shoulder with her 
spectacles on, 20 that she might see to read 
the writing. 

And the first words she saw were these,— 

“ This is the last will and testament of mé, 
Rupert Ingram, Baronet. of Ingram Chase, in 
the county of Warwick.” 

« « o * a 


By mere good luck Mr, Se'win contrived to 
catch the 5 30 down train from Paddington, 
but it was after nine o'clock before he got # 
Ingram Chase, where he found Mildred 
Maud sitting together in the bondoir of the 
former, His first action was characteristic. 

“Lady Ingram, I am cme, first of all, 0 
express my deep sense of contrition for the 
wrong I did you in connecting you with the dis- 
appearance of Sir Rupert's will,” he said, 
straightforwardly. “You would be quite 
justified in refasing to forgive me, but I hope 
you won't.” 

She held out her hand with a sweet smile. 

‘‘T can hardly blame you even. Circad: 
stances were s0 much against me. But what 
has been the result of your journey?” 

“This!” He drew from his breast-pooket 





the paper, and held it before her. '‘ I have sae 
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ceeded beyond my most sanguine expectations, 
for I bave found the will itself.” 

Mildred half started from her chair, her eyes 
dilated, her cheeks flushed, a half strangled 
cry escaping her lips. 

“Then my innocence can be proved?” 

« Before all the world, and I will make it my 

usiness to see that it is!” he answered. 

‘Thank Heaven! ’’ she exclaimed, fervently, 
and then she found herself clasped in the arms 
of Maud, who, half laughing. half crying, was 
goovercome with delight as to be absolutely 
incapable of speech -with her » most unusual 
phenomenon. 4 

By-and-by Mildred stole quietly away, feel. 
ing that she must be alone for awhile, and 
then Mr. Selwin thought the time had come 
for putting in a word on his own behalf. 

“ Don’t you think I have done pretty well?” 


he asked. 

“Mach better than I ever thought you 
capable of doing.” 

“Then what about my reward? ’ 

Mand threw up her hands. 

“The selfishness of you men! Directly you 
do anything wo:th opeaking of you think it 
such an uncommon event that it deserves to 
be commemorated by a reward.” 

“ Bat you promised -——” 

“I know I promised, and I'll keep my 
promise if you'll only give me time.” 

Bat this was just what Mr. Selwin objected 
to doing, and so by dint of many persuasions 
and all the coaxings he knew how to employ, 
he at length indaced the young lady to consent 
to their wedding-day being jfixed for two 
months hence. 

“Ani now,” said Maud, “after all this 
frivolity, let us talk of something serious. I 
pen, you will write to Captain—I beg his 

ha 





on, Colonel Ingram, and tell him what 
ppened ?’’ 

“ Certainly —first thing to-morrow morning.” 
The lawyer kept his word, and a fall account 
of the finding of the will was despatched to 
India. Some time must 3 ane before a reply 
could be received, and so Mildred left the Chase, 
and took up her abode again with the Denvers 
at Regent's Park, waiting with what patience 
she might for the progress of events. One 
morning she was surprised by a visit from the 
lawyer, who came in at about noon, looking 


grave, 

** Maud is out,” she said, after greeting him, 
and with the impression that it was his fiancée 
he had come to see, but on this point he 
aniehly andeceived her, 

“I have news that will surprise, if not 
gtieve you,” he said, hesitating alittle. ‘The 
tact is, I got a telegram from Colonel Ingram 
y y morning, telling me that he was 
already in London, having come home on sick 
leave, and requesting me to see him imme- 

y- Iobeyed the summons, and went to 
the Grand aoe last night, where I found him 
ig very i ? 

He paused a moment, quietly heedfal of the 
extreme allor that had come upon his listener’s 
Se dred said nothing, however, and he 


2, 

“T informed him of all that had transpired 
in his ce, and also of the deed of gift you 
executed before the will was found, and this 
morning early I sent for Mand, who has had 
&0 interview with him, and explained the 
history of what happened at Sunbury. I 
tore you won’t think this proceeding uncalled 
hen my part. I acted as I thought for the 


‘Lam sare you did,” she answered, gently. 

‘And so Colonel Ingram asked me to Saas 

~ this note,” he added, extending it towards 

ser, and then going to the window and becom. 

she Sbeorbed in watching the sparrows while 

sports It was very short, containing only 

», mM too ill to come to you, Mildred. 
Will you forgive the past, and sinat te me? 
a yy 

Wiss che lacking in proper womanly pride 

: forgot everything except her love— 

the hard words he had said of her, the 


harder thoughts he had cherished against b¢r, 
and remembering only that the man to wh°™ 
her heart had been given was lying ill a® 
longing for her presence. She went and ptt 
on her walking attire, and came back to M': 
Selwin, saying she was ready to go with him. 

They took a hansom to the hotel, and then 
were conducted upstairs to a sitting-room 0a | 
the second floor. The lawyer opened the door, 
and after she had passed in shut it and re- 
tired, while Mildred paused on the threshold, 
half afraid to advance, and her eyes fixed on 
the figure lying on the couch—not the strong 
athletic lover, who had left her in the hot 
passion of what he thought a righteous anger, 
but a man wasted and worn, and bearing on 
his pale features the impress of recent suffer- 
in 


g- 
He spoke her name, and then the spell that 
had held her silent was broken, and she sprang 
forward, kneeling by his side, and hiding her 
face on his breast. 
‘*My own darling!” he exclaimed, very 


‘*Quite. Never speak of it again,’”’ she mur- 


OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 
—o— 
CHAPTER IV, 
THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


‘*Miss Macare, my skiff has arrived at last 
Will you come out early to-morrow morning; 


| and let me row you up to Inchfeld Woods ? 


came over on purpose to-night to ask you.” 

It was a sultry evening in the month of 
roses. There was hardly any breeze, the sun 
was just sinking to rest in his mantle of purple 
and gold, and the moon was beginning to show 
her round, silver face above the summits of 
the distant mountains. The air was heavy 


| with the perfume of blossoming beans and the 


softly. ‘‘ Is the past quite cancelled, Mildred?” | 


moured; “let it be as though it had never been.” — 


“ And you love me atill ?’’ 
She did not answer in words, but the look 
she gave him was more eloquent than lan- 


guage. 

“in spite of the change that has taken place 
in me?” he went on, with that species of self- 
torment that we are all prone at times to in- 
dulge in, “ Perhaps I shall be a poor, weakly 
invalid all the rest of my life, even if I get well 
> which the doctors inform me is doubt. 

u Neg 


‘* Dearest!" she said, tenderly, “‘ whatever 
happens you may be sure of this, that my love 
will never change. If I cared for you when 
you were strong and well I shall care for you 
even more—if such a thing were possible—in 
your weakness and pain. A woman’s love— 
once given—is given for ever.” 

And he, as he pressed his lips on hers, knew 
that she spoke truly, and that only death could | 
part them now, 

- * - * * 


Colonel en did not die. Hope is the | 
very best medicine ia the world, and under its | 
influence he soon recovered his old health and 
vigour. And so it came about that in the sweet 
summer time, when the roses were in blossom, 
a double weddirg took place, and Mildred and | 
Maud stood together at the altar, although | 
only the latter changed her name, Colonel - 
Ingram no longer objected to taking the title, | 
80 his wife still rules at *the Chase as “ Lady | 
Ingram.” 

There was a nine days’ wonder in the county | 
as soon asit became known Sir Rupert's will 
had been found, but no particulars were ever 
given by Mr. Selwin, except a public and em- | 
phatic assertion of Mildred’s innocence; and 
Miss Louisa Pedley, when she discovered her | 
loss, deemed that her best plan would be a | 
complete silence, which she keeps most reli- 

iously to this day. She has not yet brought | 

er curate to the point, but she is by nature | 
persevering, so perhaps in the end success will 
crown her efforts, 

Mand and Mr. Selwin agree perfectly, and 
the former says her only cause of complaint is 
that she has nothing to grumble at. She and 
ber husband live in the village, but a great deal | 
of their time is spent at Ingram Chase, over | 
which broods the peace of utter content. | 


[THE END.] 








In nature the valuable and the beautifal | 
usually go hand-in-hand; and, if we do not 
always trace their union, it is because our 
limited experience has not yet fathomed all | 
her secrets. 


Tue knowledge which we have acquired 
ought not to resemble a great shop without 
order, and without an inventory ; we ought to | 
know what we possess, and be able to make it 
serve us in need. 





.* 


sweet scent of the woodbine. A nightingale 
was singing in the larch spinney ; and Maggie, 
as she leaned on the stile leading to it, listen- 
ing to the cleargringing notes, and drinking in 
the loveliness of earth and sky, was deaf for 
once to the voice of her titled admirer. He 
waited for a few moments, and then, getting 
no answer, laid his hand on the bare white 
arm, which the short sleeve of her dress dis- 


| closed, and pressed it gently. 


| “ you know I love being on the river. 


| with me to-morrow,” he pleaded. 
| please me. Y 
| pleasure now unless shared with you. Do you 


! tripped along lig 


The girl started and turned to him, colour- 
ing brilliantly. 

“I—I—beg your pardon—were you saying 
anything?” 

‘Yes, I was asking you if you would come 
out with me in the skiff to morrow morning, 


Wili you?”’ 
“I—I—think not,” she stammered, hesita- 
tingly. 


That day she had received a letter from 


| Terence—a pleading letter, fall of endear- 
| ments, begging her to write to him a little, 


only a little more tenderly, and a pang shot 
through her careless heart as she read it and 
thought of his steady devotion and unbounded 
love, ani the way in which she was re- 
quiting it, 

‘* Why won’t you?” demanded Sir Lionel, 
quite unaccustomed to be refused any request, 


| and astonished thereat. 


“I—I—don’t think I shall be up early,” she 


' replied, in more confusion. 


“ Not up early!” he repeated. ‘‘ That is no 
excuse. Don’t you care to come?” 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed,” she answered, eagerly ; 
Bat—I 
don’t think I ought to go,” she added, des- 
pondingly. 

*“ Why not?” he asked, im surprise, as it 
Was no new or uncommon thing for her to pass 
several hours alone with him. 

The girl raised her eyes to his at his query, 
and felt half-inclined to tell him that she was 
the promised wife of another man, and dared 
not, therefore, pass any more hours alone in 
his society, as it was becoming too dear to her. 
But as she hesitated he bent towards her, and 


| taking her soft fingers in his, said softly, — 


“ Maggie, do come with me. All my plea- 
sure in my boat will vanish if you are noé 
with me.” 

She shook her head, and tried tc draw her 
hand from his clasp, looking resolutely straight 
before her at the cowslip- bordered meadows. 

‘*Why won’t you come?” he went on, re- 


| taining his hold of the little trembling fingers. 


“* Have I offended you?” 

‘* No, ob, no.” 

‘¢ Show me that I haven’t, then, and come 
**Come to 
You know no pursuit gives me 


wish to make me miserable?” 

‘¢ You know I do not,” 

“Bay yes, then!” he whispered. 

‘¢ Yes,” she murmured, half-reluctantly, and 
felt as she spoke that she was a traitor to that 
other man who loved her so well. 

The next morning was bright and cloudless, 
a rare summer’s day. The sun shone brightly 
on hill and dale, lighting up the tender green 
of the varied foliage with his bright beams. 

Tho lute voiced blackbird and speckled 
thrush were ——e. to each other as Maggie 

tly through the many 
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coloured meadow grasses, weighted with 
dewdrops, on her way to the tryst. : 

She had slept off her qualms and twinges of 
conscience, and was the same careless- bearted, 
frivolous butterfly as of old, ready for avy 
amusement, apy pleasure of the minute,. no 
matter what it might cost herself or anybody 

i future. 

ef ” she asked, as she reached the 
riverside, and found Sir Lionel waiting for 
her. _ 
“No, I think not,” he answered, with a 
smile, “but I was rather early. Now, what do 
you-think of ber?” he continued,. indicating 
his boas with a wave of the hand. “Do you 
like-her?’’ ? 

“Yea; she is a beauty!” responded Maggie, 
looking. with delighted eyes at the skiff, which 
was built for. speed, of polished American pine- 
wood, and was fitted with pale blae satin 
cushions. and every convenienc® imaginable, 
while at. the stern was fixed a dainty azure 
parasol, lace trimmed and beribboned, so that 
the steerer would be sheltered from the sun- 
rays. ‘*I should like to row about in her ail 
day long.” ¥ 

“So; you shall, if you like, She ia more 
yours than mine, you know. See,” and he 
pointed to the back cushion, on which was em- 
proidered in silver thread the name ‘ Maggie.’ 
‘*T have called her after you.” 

‘*T am very much flattered.” 

‘‘Are you really?” he queried, doubtfally, 
as he took off his flannel coat, and rolled up 
the sleeves of his jersey. 

“* Yes, really.” 

‘*T don’t see why you should be,” 

“Don't you?” 

ty No. ” 

‘* Well you might ave called her after heaps 
of other psople.”’ 

“Yes, I might, but you see I didn’t, and I 
think you know very well that if I gave-her a 
name it would be yours,” he remarked; 
pointedly. 

“Indeed!” she said, making ineffectual 
attempts to drag up a broad-leaved, golden- 
chaliced lily, to hide her conftsion. 

“Do you want that Jily?” 

“Yes, particularly.” 

“ There it is, then,” he said, cutting it from 
the parent flower with one stroke of his sharp 
knile, aud.tossing it on to her lap, ‘‘and I only 
hope that every wish of yours all through your 
life may be as easily and quickly gratified 
as that was.” 

‘*Thanks—so doI,” she rejoined, and then 
there was silence between them for some time. 

He settled down to. his work, rowing a quick 
stroke, and sending the skiff along ata great’ 
pace, and she toyed with her flower, and ever 
and anon glanced at her vis-a-vis, and thought 
how well his flannels became him, and how 
handsome and -high-bred: he looked. 

The baronet’s face was a singularly hand- 
some one, straight featured and regular, clean 
shaven, save for a heavy black moustache that 
hid his short upper lip and drooped to his-chin. 
His hair was black and glossy’ as the raven's 
wing, aud‘close cropped in the military style’; 
his sKin a clear, pale olive, and’ his eyes dark 
hazel. They were the only feature in the per- 
fect face that could be found faultwith. They 
were long-lashed, and well-placed, bat there 

Was & restless glitter in them, and at times a 
vacant stare, that spoke plainly of incipient 
madness, and spoilt their beauty, 

gio; however, didn’t notice this ; she only 
thought she had never seen a more pleasing 
face ; and then remembering that she had: no 
business whatever tothink about him at all; she 
turned away her head and looked at the 
waving willows that seemed to be whisperiog 
other-world secrets to each other ag they 
shadowed the rippling river, at the ruslies 
rustling in the geutie breeze, at a rustic bridge 
with @ tree leaning over it, and'its background 
of sky all mirrored in the water, and listened 
to the singing of the stream as it flowed over 
its saudy bed, and the voices of the feathered 
choristérs clustered amid the moonlight 
coloured May blossoms, and the splash of the 





fish as they leapt in the air, and then fell back 
into their native element. . 

‘* What are yon thinking about?” ingnired 
Sir Lionel, breaking the silence. 

“T herdly know,” answered his fair com 
panion, “ nothing very important.” 

“ Your thongtts were not of me, then?” 

“ Certainly not,” she snswered, untruthfally, 
her lovely face blashivg-cartiation red. “ How 
vain youare! Why shonlaT think of you?” 

‘*Thera, is no reason, of course. I wish 
there was, aud I wish you would think of no- 
thing and nobody elzé.”’ 

“ Wouldnu’t that be rather mozotonous?”’ 
she replied, jestingly, to Hide her embarrass- 
ment and confusion. 

“T have not found it so, aud I, for some 
weeks past, have thought and dreamt of but 
one person, 

‘She is my vision in.the-night, 
My dreaming in the day,’”’ 


he said, pointedly. 

‘“ You will get tired of your‘ dreaming’ after 
a time.” 

“ No, I think not.” 

‘* How can you tell? You may.” 

‘“*T may, of course, yet I don’t think it 
likely.” 

“Why not?” 

‘*Because I'm in love; Miss Randal, and 
I’m not the sort of mar to love ligtitly; With 
me it is for ever and aye.” 

‘* You ia. love!’ she ejaculated, the carna- 
tion red azain stealing over cheek and brow. 

‘Yes; does that surprise you 7” 

‘'No-o,” she murmured, 

‘t Yes, I am.in love, Maggie,” he went on, as 
he fastened tha boat to a. gnarled root that 
projected. from the bank, and, stepping over 
the satin-cushioned seats, dropped on his 
knees before her in a way that made the'frail 
craft sway ominously, ‘Cam you guéss who 
it is with?” 

“No,” she replied, shortly, lowering her 
head to hide the tell-tale blashes, and wishing 
that she was anywhere—anywhere ont of the 
reach of the mar to whose temder words she 
had no shadow of a right to listen, 

‘* Shall b tell you; then?” he queried, softly, 
his eyes:on the down-drooped. blonde. head he 
had-learnt to love so well. 

‘* If you think itconcerng me,” she answered, 
coldly,. struggling. to maintain her hard-won 
composure. 

- “ithink it does—at least, I hope: it. does. 
You arethe woman I love, Maggie, Tell-me, 
dearest, is there any hope for me—any chance 
of your ever returning my affection, which, 
believe me, is deep and'sincgere? ” 

He waited eagerly for her answer, but she 
was silent, shading her averted face with the 
hand that wasifree, 

At first, at his words, a mighty throb of ex- 
ultation stirred her heart, at: the thought that 
the prize, the catch of: the county, the much 
sought-after baronet, with his old name and 
broad acres; was at her feet, captive, con- 
quered by her, bow and spear, 

Then came the sickening, chilling remem- 
brance of Terence O'Hara, the poor straggling 
artist, whose promised bgide she was, whose 
last words had been a pleading to her to love 
him always, and be true to him ; and as she 
remembered, a shudder rau.through her deli- 
cate frame from head to foot, and she ex- 
perienced that vague, unaccountable sense of 
fear with which, despite his great love for her, 
he had ever inspired her, atta she felt powerless 
to make any answer to the man kneeling at 
her feet, 

“‘ Maggie, have startlediyou, child?” went 
on Sir Lionel, atJaat, as he felt the hand.he 
held tremble in bis grasp. ‘*Have I bean 
mistaken—presumptuo7s — ia thinking you 
cared for me a little, and that in time you 
might grow to love me well enough to be my 
wife? Answer me!” heimplored, as she stiil 
remained silent. ‘I will never speak on this 
subject to you again, if you tell me you do not 
omg for me, as I have fondly imagined you 





‘* Tt is not that,” she said at last, in a low, 
strained voice, *‘ only—only—you mostn’s 
epexk to me like this.” . 

‘*Mustn't sp2ak to you like this!” hs cried; 
“why not?” 

‘*] can’t tell you why; only I can'tI 
daren’t listen to you.” 

“Daren’t? My dearest, what'do you mean 
by that?” 

‘Don't ask me,” she moaned, ‘‘ don’t’ ask 
me; let me go.” 

‘€One moment, Maggie, and I will take you 
home. Tell me now, truly,éo you dislike me? 
Is my society displeasing to you?’’ 

“No, you know it isn't,” she answered; ‘with 
& SOD, 

“ And—and—do you care for any’ ong 
else?” 

His heart’ beat nearly to suffocation as‘he 
waited for her to speak. 

“No,” she said at last; slowly and heavily, 
**T don’t care for any one else.” 

Which was the truth. The girlish’ loveshs 
had felt-for O'Hara had vanished into thir ait 
before the superior attractions of tte baronet, 
both monetary and’ personal; and the’ péor, 
careléss butterfly’s heart, or whatdid duty for! 
it, was given to Sir Lionel Molyneux: 

‘* That is enough,” he rejoined, relewsing Her 
hand. ‘As I know now from your own swéet 
lips that you are fancy free-IT shall not despair 
Pty ne you for my wife at some fururé 
time,”’ and, loosing the boat and picking: rp 
the sculls, he rowed rapidly back to‘ Wibpfidldé; 
aud escorted his faircliarge to the: Parsonage’ 
door, where he left‘her, with « tender’preneite' 
of the hands. 


‘¢ Where on earth haveyou been? "dématided | 


Maud; sharply, as the young: girl entered: the 
parlour, “Look’at‘the time, Breakfast lia 
been'cleared away over an honr; and} graciouy 
me, what's the matter? You’ Huve:: beer 
crying.” : 7 

“IT don’t want’ any break’ast;” safd Magele, 
with a sob. 


“Don’t you?’ That is rather'extraordinary. 


Your appetite generally is good: enough. Aud 
what'is this fuss'all about?" Have you been 
quartelling with Sir Lionel?” 

‘*No-o,”’ 

‘What is‘it, then? Come; tell’ me.” 

“ He—has—asked me to marry him,’ ¥- 
plied the youngest Miss Randal between’ her 
sobs and‘gasps, ““and—atid—I waw obliged*t 
tell him Vcouldn't listen tohim. And—ani 
ov, Mand, I love hia; and it will break¢my 
heart!” 

“You geose!’’ rejoined her’ sister; calmly, 
“hearts don’t break io the nineteenth: oen- 
tury, and there is no reason whatever for your 
not listening to him, or loving him, forthe 
matter of that.” 

“Bat Terettce,” 
fiancée. 

“ Well, what of him?” 

‘*T have promised to be his wifé;and‘l.cm#'? 
marry both.” 

“ Certainly not, unless you wish to commit 
bigamy, and be imprisoned for'so ddibg: Bat 
surely you will not let a trivial thing like:your 
girlish promise to O’Hara stand in the way df 
your becoming mistress of Molyneux Hall 
and ‘my, lady’ as well?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the other, dow} 
fully ; “* Terry loves me very dearly, and—and’ 
I'm rather afraid of him.” 

“Pooh! What have you got to be afraid 
of? And as for his love, if it is worth avy 
thing it wili make him only too glad that you 
should marry a rich may; and enjoy evety 
laxury money can procure. Just think of the 
difference, As 'Terence’s wife you. will have 
to live in apartments; or at best in’ a pokey 
little house #t Hampstead or Hammeremith, 
or some other dresdfal' suburban spoty aad 
wear cleaned gloves, and turned dresses, a0? 
shabby bonnets, and, perhspe; cook your ows 
dinner, and seruab——” 

“Oh, don’s!” interrupted Maggie, with & 
gestare of disgust. 

** On the other hand,” continued: her siste 
calmly, ‘as Lady Molyneux’ you will live di 
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and be mistress of one of the finest places in 
this part of England, with its private chapel, 
its vineries, orchards, peach-houses, melon- 
pita conservatories, park, and woodlands ; its 

ouse-moors and rabbit warren, its splendid 
ball and gorgeous living-rooms, and its gallery 
of old an ite, aud you will have an 
ample allowance for dress, could wear silks, 
and satins, and velvets ;. and, then, there are 
the family jewels aud: the famous suite of 
opals aud. dis ds,. which, of course, would 
be yours asthe baronet’s-wife.” 

sa 
re 7 
in thie: eyes; wiiicli: were: no longer be- 
dewed: with temrs,. 
thems’ 

“Sp 













ave: am utnmitigated! liftie: fool,” ex- 
claimed Miwade; Hothy:. ‘‘ Your-mwking a good 
match would be an ad : yg 
yourself but tous also; and if that is your 
only reasom I consider it a. very trashy one, 
for J will gee Terence, and tell: him the state 
of affairsjand I promise you He shall not in- 
terfere'with: you, or molest you in any way. 
Well, there;” she went on, soothingly, as the 
poor Ea torn by conflitting emotions, 
hardly knowing what to do, burst into a -pas- 
sion of tears, ‘don’t cry; it will spoil your 
eyes, We won't talk about it any more now. 
I will get you a cup of coffee, and then you 
must come and look at these plates of oos- 
tumes that Eunice has sent down. We must 
choose our dresses for the fancy ball the 
M give‘next. month. - And'only*tiink, 
Lady Molynenx is going to make us & present 
of Ourdresses, Ign’t it Kind ? I shall choose 
a Sprnish dress}as it may come in usefal 


afterwards! “Do-yor lite this Pompadour, or 
do: you tii # Wattean' the prettiost for 
Kate ?? Wid Held up’ two exquisitely- 


coloured pictures for Magpie to look: at; and 
soon the two fair heads were’ bent, side’ by 
side;.over the:gdy illustrations, 





CHAPTER Y. 
, OPAL§ AND DIAMONDS, 

ome — » Eanice?” 

“I am, certai it,” and Miss. Molyneux 
taised.her dark eyes, and looked straight-at 
pk ae with conviction in her whole 
a nate ladies satin a dovely little boudoir, 

blue satin:-and filmy lace, filled with easy 


and inviting chairs; and\fragile round 


tables,.strewn with nick-nacks; Chinese oar- 
ViDgS, Benares brass-work, Capo di, Morti 
ger Venetian. glass, Caylon. ivoty, 

clay-work, Dresdea figures, Sevres 
Vases, 2 cameos, and all the thousand 


aud on. rathor useless but bekutifal things |, 


that poms wae — much collect. 

eWindows.of the room commanded a 

— view; below were the mossy, ivy-grown 
traces, leading to the quaint gardens of the 


ayjeasond which the park, with ita herds of. 


deer, and nd; old-world 

cmt Stretched away for over ernie, ; and then 
oe wet bat | of woodland, and the silvery 
7 0b the. river, as_it. wound ite way ’twixt 
and.in the, blue ci eomeeg le se pore? 
me, tance a great r, of 
i bounded the view, He shut out the 
= pse.of the restless ocean, which fretted 

Wheto bage-on the other side. 

Mol €s you certain?” inquired Lady 


oryneux, after a pause. 


4 ” gaia: th : girl, 
: ‘ ‘a dinah ei saiinest odie 


-}itumy eyes; is & 


not only to: 





ell, he is always there, on some pretext | 





or other, and when he isn't there he contrives 
to invite, or to make me invite her here. Then 
he often talks of her, and continually takes 
down Bouquets or bonbons, or the little trifles 
& Man generally offers » woman’ when he is, 
oris going to be in love, and his habits have 
altered considerably. He no longer cares for 
fishing, or riding, or shooting, or any of his 
old pursuits. He is nearly all day long on the 
river in that smart gingerbread skiff, and I 
shrewdly suspect he is not’alone on these occa- 
sions.. But, above all, his eyes betray him. 
They-are' always on Maggie's face; and if he 
tarns them away for am instant: back “< 20; 
as surely as the needltdbes to the Pole. That}, 
f the tender pass 
Gtten at a face: 
” 


‘sion) No man 


unless:he is ver: i 
-|  **NopI should tele mati?” 


“ And'them: oe ee significant: 
Ever since the: Giages a the Tuft 


love has wo ‘+e@ieformationsy. 
and I actually gts my self - possessed! 
brother blashingy » Like an irl, the 
other day whem suddenly 
‘imthe lane, 2 Ad 


eens Stretton's: Oak,’ 
“Tf all thiaiiesey, Dem affeid:what youwsny: 
is true.” 
* a Attaid, motive?’ Woulll: you: objbe> te 
 Ttomgtits alien 


Maggie as a d 
was a great mete 

‘Go she is, andi I lhaves nobjpetion: 
to Her as a da’ if? citommpttamses: were: 
different. As it’ is q 
prayed he wouldl never fil iin love—nevere 


marry,” finishe@. thie elibrr Indjy .witiia deep: 


sigh. 

“Tt might be betsetibitl for ik wudipertiogs: 
your fears may, nevercbewresiizedi:” 

« But what: I. dkewdi for lim: 
in an affair of thie sort i: wm refaenl). Tite 
loves very devotedly, and stie*rejects: him, the 
anguish and grief consequent upon the annibi- 


lation of his hopes: may-send: him out of his. | 
You are aware that he has never | 


mind. 





| 


known what it is to have an ungratified | 


wish!”’ 

‘You, and I think he will not be disappointed 
in the’ present instance, Look!” and Hunice 
‘drew her mother to the window, and ‘pointed 
at # group coming up the avenue under the 
shadeof: the branching limes. 

First came sober Kate, with fox-hanting, 
‘sportloving. Squire: Thornton; then Maud 
waking between the Comte de Villefille an 
Captwin Clinton, the latter looking black.as 
a thundercloud at the attentions the french: 
man was paying the woman. he intended to 
ihbnour by asking to be his bride; for the gay, 
dashitg Hussar had: been fairly caught and. 
meshed in the web. of. Maud's bright hair, and 
felt:he. would. never be at rest until she had 
said '‘Yes” to his pleading, and given him 
the:right to.scowl other men off his preserves ; 
and bringing up the rear. weré Maggie and 


sLionel. 


The girl. was in a white cambric, liberally 
trimmed with. filmy lace, and in her hand she 
swungher great-shady hat by its blue ribbons. 
She was walking out in the middle of the 
road, and the sun blazed down on Her unpro- 


‘tected. golden head, making a sort of halo 


round it, aud giving to her beauty an unearthly 
brightness. 

She was looking up at the baronet, with « 
smile on her scarlet mouth and a glad light ia 
the black lashed violet eyes, while he was 
bending over her with an air of passionate 
devotion, which showed in every gesture. 

“ Heaven. grant he may not,” said the 


-mother, looking at the son, who had cost Her, 


since hia birth, mahy and many a bitter’pang, 
many and many an hour of anxious agony. 


‘*It is no wonder he loves her ; she is very | 


beautiful!” 

* Yes; but not very intellectual.” 

“That will be all the better. What Li 
wants is a soft, sweet, little woman, who will 
cling. to him Yor protection, and defer to him 
always, 
annoy and worry him.” 

“Yes, perhaps you are right.” 


| 





“ I fhink I am inthis case. And I must try 
and let her see that she will be welcome to 
me, if she makes my poor boy happy.” 

So it was a very tender,. cordial greeting 
that Maggie received from the chatelaine of 
Molyneux Hall, and one that put her quite at 
her ease, for hitherto, though the lady had 
been kindness itself, her stately manners and 
oo appearance had awed her gaest:some- 
what. 

‘Have the dresses come, Eunice?” inquired 
Sir Lionel after lunch, when they. were all 
lounging on the lawn, lying on the tritm;turf, 
swinging) in netted. hammocks, or 
basket-chairs,’ ushioned,' under thiestiade . 
off mareat-olummp Horse:chestnuts,. 

"Yes; they cmmertitismorning.” 

68 s dite 

Well}. I herd ow, except. witthxegard 
tomy own, Laat tit is very satisiaetery, L 
didn’t-look-atitiieeothers.” 

_ “© Wer limdi Getter: overliaul them,, ttiem, by- 
end-by:. Ai tlie: Lalllis: to-morrow nipliny. we 
won't-have much: time: for: alterations; if aay 
axe required;:” 

* On, I think they will be allixight. Cla 
ments always: seuds outeverything; complete}, 
audiany trifling:alteravion Fé ise camsmake,””’ 

;. “GE — Still . = no) doubt. the 

_ Miitses Randal would like to havexmglimpseaf 

a re 7 

“ y? responded Maud, who: was generally 
speleswoman,. ‘I should very much.” 

_ “Aiad: so should: I,” said Captain Clintom 

! ‘impressement. *‘T am extremely 
sarcibusto see my turno-ont as a gay cavalier” 

“@dme° along then,’’ rejoined: Sir Lionel. 
‘«Titis too hot for:tennis, s0 we had better go 
now'and inspect.our attire, Where:were'they 

,Hanice ?” 

“To the library?” 

And thither the’ young people trooped, laugh- 
ing and chatting gaily, like s0 many magpies. 

Thesombre library, with its heavy crimson 
velvet draperies, massive oak farniture, and 
row upon row of ancient tomes, looked strange 
indeed with the gay tinselled, dresses scattered 
about-over.the:chairs and tables. ’ 

‘‘ This is charming !”’ cried Mand, as Eanice 
showed her.a, Spanish costume-of yellow. satin, 
black lace, and crimson roses. A 

“ Oharming, indeed!” echoed Captain Clin- 
ton, who, a%usual, was at her sidé. ‘You 
-will look.too levely in it, and will break no‘en@ 
of hearts—that is. to say,” be added ina low 
tone, “if I don’t. keep you all to. myself’ and 
peel le to do so. I don’t think I shall, 
though.” 

The girl flashed -a-swift glance at him out,of 
her. pretty eyes,, which. made the gallant 
Haussar's heart beat. quicker, for it was full of 
tenderness, and then went on inspecting the 
dresses, 

“T wonder what I shall look like with pow- 
dered hair?” said quiet Kate, reflectively. 
‘* Rather funny, I imagine,” 

‘‘Why should you?” demanded Eunice. 
“ Dark womeralwaysilook well:powdrést, 50 you 
need have no fears.” 

“Do you like this?” she went oma@mintte 
later, holding: up: the: dtess: of a French thar- 
quise of: Marie: Antoinette period, — 

** Yes, certain Cest magnifique?’ saidithe 
Comte quickly; thotgh: he wasynotthe person 
addressed. ‘It willsuit yowd merveille,”’ 

“I am. glad. you! like it)’ rebponded Miss 
Molyneax; looking at» him: with » faint shiile 
on’ her handsome mouth. 

“T like it immeneely, especially: ad I. have 
choseti the dress ‘of Lotis Seiza We shail be 
ofthe same”period,”’ 


“Yes, Li, did you order yourdress? It is 
not'here,”’ 
“Yes, Peyton has put it in my room. I 


don't intend to exhibit it:till to-morrow.” 

“ That isn't fair: Allvour trappings’ were to 
be criticised beforehand,” 

“Just so, and I-thought the  critivisms on 
mine might be adverse; so as‘ I htive a par- 


A strong, self-reliant woman would | ticular reason for wishing to’wear the:costamte 


I have chosen, I: determined not to show it tilk 
the evening of our dance.” 
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[maccrz REMAINED SPELL-BOUND AT THE SIGHT OF THE COSTLY JEWELS. ] 


“ That is decidedly shabby.” 

“ Perhaps it is. But your thin 80 won't 
make me alter my determination. Now, Miss 
Maggie,” he added, turning to her, ‘‘ come and 
gee your finery,” and she went with him to a 

in a distant corner of the room, on which 
was spread out a long robe of white satin, 
embroidered with 8, which glittered like 
icicles, bordered with snowy fur; de it was 
the branch of a tree, frosted and shining, a 
white fur mantle, anda pair of little white 
shoes, thickly encrusted with beads. 

“ How lovely !” ejaculated Maggie, clasping 
her hands in delight, for she had never before 
possessed such a gorgeous gown. “ How ex- 
quisite | *’ 

‘Yes, but you ought to have a suite of pearl 
and diamond jewellery to wear with it,” said 
Maud. 

“Yes,” 

**You have nothing but gold ornaments, so 
must go without any.” 

**Not at all,” said Sir Lionel, hastily. “ If 
Miss Maggie will wear them, my mother has a 
suite of opals and diamonds, which she will 
ae with Saeed pleasure.” 

“Oh, you,” gasped the youn 1 
almost overcome at this epempested wom Ag : 

“It is very kind of you, Sir Lionel,” Maud 
quickly remarked, hardly able to veil the 
triumph in her tones. ‘Opals and diamonds 
are exactly the right stones to wear with a cos- 
— - a — gaa vay of — diamonds, 

nbow of the o i i 
the dead whiteness.” ee 

“Exactlyso. Iam gladI thought of them. 
I will go and see my mother about them now.” 

“Miss Randal, my cavalier’s attire has not 
Teceived the seal of your approval,” said a 
vuice at Maud’s elbow; and, turning, she saw 
Captain Clinton’s fair, handsome face near 
her swn. “ Won’t you come and criticise it?” 

“Of course, with pleasure,” and with one 

warning glance at her younger sister, who was 
leaving the room with the baronet, she went 


with Clinton, and admired his blue velvets and 
pointlace, and told him it would becomehisstyle 
of good looks marvellously well, but 
that he had not chosen a Spanish dress, as her 
— oO! pee pee and said oo many prett 
things, an so many pretty things, an 
flattered him so judiciously, and made herself 
so generally agreeable, that the gallant Hussar 
mentally registered a vow thatere many hours 
had elapsed he would ask her to be his bride, 
and go to distant India—where his regiment 
was stationed—when his leave expired. 

. + * . * 

The next evening, as the three Miss Randals 
were dressing for the ball, in one of the ‘great 
oak-pannelled guest chambers at the hall, a ta 
came at the door, and Lady Molyneux’s mai 
entered, carrying in her hand a huge beaquet 
of white flowers, and a large leathern box. 

“For Miss Maggie, with Sir Lionel’s com- 
pliments,” she said, depositing the box and 
bouquet on the dressing-table. ‘“ Can I assist 
you ladies now,” she inquired. ‘‘I have 
finished dressing my lady.” 

“No, thanks,” said Mand, hastily, eager to 
get the woman ont of the room, and examine 
the contents of the leathern box. ‘ Williams 
has been helping us, and we are, as you see, 
ae dressed, 80 we won’t trouble you, Bren- 

aw.” 

** Thank you, miss,” and to the girl'sfintense 
relief she left the room, 

“ Now to look at these famous jewels,” 

The key was attached to the handle of the 
case, and it seemed an age before Maud could 
untie the ribbon. At last she did so, and un- 
locking it threw back the lid. 

A cry broke from the two eldest, but Maggie 
remained spell-bound, silent, overwhelmed, at 
the sight of the costly jewels. 

There they lay in their bed of purple velvet, 
flashing, sparkling, gleaming, throwing out a 
thousand iridescent lights, beautiful beyond 





description, brilliant as the play of summer 
sun on danciog waters, as the glow-worm in the 





dusk of evening, as the crystalline snow on 
Alpine heighte. ’ 

‘What glorious stones!” ejaculated Kate, 
astonished ont of her habitual sedatences. 
** Lucky girl to be allowed to wear them.” 

“Isn't she?” chimed in Mand, adding re. 
flectively with her usual worldliness, “I 
wonder what they are worth?” 

a a ‘Co Maggie,” sh tinued 

‘*T suppose so. Come, Maggie,” shecontinu 
briskly, rousing hereelf from her coutemptation 
of the jewels, ‘‘let me fasten them on, Time 
is going, everyone will be here soon. Mind 
you don’t lose any of them,” 

“T—I—think—I would rather not west 
them,”’ faltered Maggie, shrinking back. 

‘*Not wear them? Good heavens, why?” 

‘*T—I—might lose them, as you say, and— 
and—opals—are unlucky stones, and bring mis- 
fortune to the wearer.” 

**Pooh? Nonsense! What old women’s 
tales have you been listening to?” 

“None. Only it is well-known that O——” 

‘* Are you going to make a fool { Free 
now, at the eleventh hour ?’’ demanded Maud, 
with contemptuous coolness, though she was 
secretly raging with r at the sudden con- 
tumacy of the goose, who was to lay golden 
eggs for her and the rest of the family of 
Randal, 

“No, only they are not necessary, and! 
would much rather not wear them.” . 

“Nonsence, All this dead white require? 
some relief, and, remember, you have nothing 
for your hair. Let me just clasp this corone? 
on your head, and the necklace round your 
throat. If you don’t like the effect you cat 
take them off,” and before Maggie d make 
any farther objections, she deftly clasped the 
mi cent necklace, with its fiery, pendant 
opals, round her throat, and arranged the 
coronet amid her unbound, sunny tresses. 

“* Now look and tell me if it is not an imment? 
improvement.” 
(To be continued.) 
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could no more renounce the world and its 
pleasures than he could live without eating; 
and, as at that particular time an old aunt, 
with whom he had been a great favourite;,|, 
happened to die; leaving him the mator andi |: 
ten thousand. #year, Jack troubled. himself 
no more ationt the matter, but felt. very mucir 
at his esse as a country gentleman; a» life 











footstep was heard approaching he gave a low 
rowl. 

: ‘* Down, Rough,” said Jack, as* Bertram 

entered the room, which, although in obedience 

to his-master the dog did, it wawin sulky, half- 

agj.with his head resting on 

he jealously watched every movement 








CHAPTER II. 
THE WEDDING. 
Ma, asp Mrs. Morrram had taken @ great 


fancy to'their futare son-itlaw; and most of 
the young ladies: in the. village envied: Daisy 
the lot thatowassin 


store for her. . 
To ee i 
d;, 
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have & place: al 10) j ; ibe ody Sey 
expense; bat - Se i, Blawg, TL wow tt alta) TUS excitement’ in tle 
Berttaus would: reply ie : movil: was tie Gouey dels, wttis| Ng ear Sem sir — antag 
the distance wasc offices. your said Bertram, aw lie: ttirew | log the ada : r 
legreennenes : witht it lie: Hindi lighivedi | ealimont daily nga t 
eer a liattiaeenel —, 7 Tely 1 exclaitnadh ee bore, 
him Bo omeewee lett him: mow) beem. Lome ye Biss)  Dliby’s;, sn atte 
but th wii: hadi Been: im tie: om oe EY) thier: om dik. blas 
family sinoe: Hee wore petticonts: avd: yer: which: cmuvedi |; oc of ve ere, 
shoes; still: He did not.curs’ oe they. somailange - whtioth = ee 
ters. s 5 ‘Blond! fair ~Ohj. 
Anata Hee wer ix tows;,| * ourcitiity:” Heeseid.. ‘LE wisthT was:yout?” 
wouldiviit His friend in his homve,witichlie| ‘Dpeen't Beet; bate FY) 


of, and'be waited:on bythe old’ domestio;, 
appeared almost as anciént’ay the walls them: 
selves. 

They were very old friends—he and Bertie, 
both of whom now were from twenty-five to 
thirty years of age; and Jack, having a love 
for antiquity, had once, when visiting, the 
latter, gaited pertiission -to explore his habi- 
tation; nivunting a. broad staircase until. he 
reneHed thd attics; and déscending to the 
kitthens beneath with the greatest.enjoyment,. 
aud would have carried his search. lower. still, 


have led ‘Hiita had not. the same been firmly 
secured, and, beliéving what the old servant 
said, that it would’ nos open, He was satisfied ; 
but a few days later, having been.called.downm 
staits.by Bértram.to see some puppies he had. 
in the backyard, he was surprised, on glancing. 
into the kitchen as he passed, to see Dorothy 
(the housekeeper) a cea from the same,, 
whicty the: noisclossty and hastity closed be- 
hind ‘her’ as her eyes fell om him, remainin 
with her back against it untif he join 
Bertfam) 

** Deuced stranze that,” though Jack, avhe 
expressed to Bertie: his opinion respecting his 
canine’ Dreed; bat the women's behaviour 
seomef to Him so-odd that’ hie could not ‘avoid’ 
cemesking ~ pad Fw eer , 

értram drop © pup he was holding, 
whickgavea ory of pain as it féll.on tte hart’ 
stones, and Jack almost started’in* hts turn as 
bé watched tiie strange expression which cama 
over thie: face off the former—an expression 
whictt away in* a Hollow. laugh as he 
—— he must'be-dreaming; the door had 
net beew opened sites: p 
mde vantage some” alterations were 
wie'now six weeks since Bertram had be- 
come tie guest of Jack Blessington, and, 
although the latter isda very good idea of 
the: sort! of’ friendship existing between: him 
and the farmer's pretey daughter, still he had 
in.no.way made him his confidant; and he was 
ieraapernes nastier 
gto hear tha 
—, ‘Mortraan hitwites ee 
ack was sticking bythe open wi i 
on}y companion alittle rouglr wortier: ms trom 
he would:addross an ocoasional sentence as the 


who: | don'tnvimd ttre: Not. musth Harm done; 
and Pam dying te Hear of your matrimonial 
engagement, The lady’s name I can guess. 





‘never koew hin: 


But when is it coming off?” 

‘* Hold' hard, Jack!” replied the other, as 
that gentleman was breathlessly proceeding 
with.a string of questions...Ii you goon av 
that rate. I shall tell you. nothing, I, am 
engaged to. Miss Mortram, the sweetest girl in 
Eogland!” 

+ Europe,” putin Jack; 

“ And after a short visit. to town, to put 
things in-order,.I shall.retarn. to Sandfield to 
claim. my,bride, The old people have given 
their consent, and. before the village bells ring, 
out. the. Christmas.chimes* they will. joyfully 
resound to our wedding.” 

“ Hurrah!” exclaimed. his host, as he threw 
his. smoking- into the air, and Rough 
barked donubtfally.. ‘' But.I say, Bert, you are 
never going to take the girl to that antedilavian 
dwelling of yours, are you.?.” 

‘* And why not.?.” asked tha other. 

‘*Why not? Beoause it. is so lively; old 
fellow !”’ replied his.fciend, ironically. ‘‘ And 
_should.she-hear the waearthly sounds I heard 
the one night.I. did sleep within its walls, it 
she: is.-not back in. Sandfeld; before another 
sunset my name’s not Jack!” 

‘¢ What do you mean?” asked Bertie, in an 
ony tone, 

ack was. about to burst into a fit of laughter, 
but turning to pick up his cap hia eyes. fell on 
the face of his. friend, which appeared white 
and guastly iu the growing darkness. 

“Good heavens!” he said. “ Bertie, what 
is the matter? Do yon think I am such a 
fool as to believe in ghosts and goblins?” 

“T should think not,” wasthe reply, “But 
Daisy, who is to be its mistress, has. raised 
no objection to live-in the old house, which 
family connections has. endeared to me, I 
should not wish any such childish nonsense to 
reach her ears, and the more so, as you may 
bs sure I shall do all Ican to make it attrac- 
tive to her.”’ 

A servant now entering with the lamp, and 


tough the 


“Why? Justlook tere!” aud she took up 
the veil of Honiton lace, which was destined 
on the morrow to adorn the golden heai of her 
friend, and playfully let it fall over her own 
black tresses, ‘‘Shoulda’t I look nice?” 

“If that is all you envy me for, Aggie, it is 
not much,” said Daisy, ‘‘for was it (atid.she 
pointed to a tiny tear in the fleecy veil) happi- 
neas as frailas thib, it would not last Jeng.” 

‘‘ Don’t talk stuff,” said the gir. ‘‘ Well, I 
only wish I had the chanée, I'd ran the risk of 
any future trouble, But never mind, Daisy, 
perhaps ons wedding may bring about another; 
for if Henry Martin, when he sees me in my 
bridesmaid's dress, does. not long to.see main 
that of a bride, my name:isn't Aggie. He has 
been. awfully sweet lately, I can tell.you.” 

Mrs. Mortram's voice was now heard calling 
them down to:tea, and, laughingly, Aggie placed 
the treasures she had, been admiring on the 
bed, previous to-their descending tothe dining- 
room. 

Bertram was there, having arrived .two days 
previous at the Manor, and sho. thought how 
handsome he looked as he arose whea she and. 
Aggie entered the room. 

It was. merry. party which.was assembled 
round the table, and, as Daisy opsned.a leather 
case, given her, by her betrothed,.aa exclama- 
tion of admiration. passed round: as 
dismang meekice by oontained shone.,.and 
spar in the lamplight, 

Pa Ob,. Bertie, you are:too.good,”’ she said, .as 
she lifted.the. sparkling gemsfrom the velvet 
cashion on which. they lay, and.placed:them 02 
her rounded-arm, 

At that moment a servant entered, 

‘*Please m’am,”’ shesaid, addressing Mrs. 
Mortram, “ Mrs. McKan has called to know if 
you would. give a little new milk for the child, 
as it is the.only thing he can.take,” ; 

‘Oh! my poor little Guy,” said. Daisy, 
the necklace fell to the floor, _ ‘‘ Mamma, deat, 
send him the milk, and say I will sée. him this 
evening,” she continued,. addressing. the. ser 
vant. 

“ Who is Guy?” asked Bertie, as-he stooped 


“Why?” seidi the: other, as 
‘Been s needless-one. 





to announce that sapper was-ready, the con- 
versation dropped for a time, and when: it was 
egain resumed the subject of the old house 





latter-wagged: his tail in mute repty; bat’ asa 


was not alluded to, 


— 


to pick up the gems, which lay almost forgotted 
by the fair owner, in her anxiety forthe suffer: 
ing child, 

“A protegé of. my. daughter's, Mr, Ravens 
wood,” said Mr. Mortram, before Daisy could 
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reply to his question. “* The child was brought 
here some 6ix years sincs.’”’ 

“Or rather, left here, papa, dear, you 
moan,” said Daisy, as, turning to Bertie, she 
continued. “There is'a romance in connec- 
tiom with little Gay, you. must know. It was 
a bitter cold night just before Christmas, when 
a hamper was diseovered, left, as it was sop- 
posed, by come passenger under the seat on the 
platform of our villege terminus, but being 
without label or anything to denote its owner- 
ship; the porter who made the discovery was 
about to carry it to the stationmaster when he 
fel'sure he heard thecry of an infant; nor was: 
hemisteken, for; on opening the basket, a tiny 
face peered from beneath a lot of wraps, and. 
on removing the latter a babe of abont. six 
weeks’ old was discovered.” > 

“ A not uncommon: occurrence; Daisy,” said 
Bertig. ‘' But did theporter keep the:child?”’ 

“Hetook it home to bis ol@ woman, as he 
ealled his wife, and che, having no child of her 
own, looked upon it as a giftfrom Heaven; aud 
as she undressed it she found pinned’ to: its 
clothes, which were of the’ finest texture, a 
strip of paper, begging that whoever should 
fisd-him-woald give: hima mother's care, the. 
money placed amongst his linen would be the 
reward, There was everything necessary for 
theinfant and-one hundred peunds in Bauk of: 
England notes,” 

“Six years ago, you say; and.was'no clue 
ever found to the parentage of the child? It is 

” 

The last words werespoken more to himself 
tam to’ Daisy, who} rising from the table, 
asked him if he would accempany her to Mrs. 
MeKan’s. 

Theevenings were growing very chilly, but 
the’cold was unheeded by Daisy, who nestled 
close to her lover's side, as he passed his arm 
lovingly around her slender waist. 


“Dear, fear Daisy,” he whispered, “ you do 
not.fearto.trust your happiness with me; do 
you? Telit me, darling, you will never repent 
the you are about to take so’ soon, not 
ever if in the past there shonld have: been a 
secret Which I cammot disclose?” 

_“ What. is.it you mean, Bertie?” said the 
girl,as,in the growing darkness, she almost 
feli.clasm at the strange tones of her lover's 
voice, “Ig there anything very dreadful in 
your former life, that, did I know, would be 
likely to separate us.” 

“Dreadful! No, Daisy, but ip the days of 
my youth I thought another girl loved me, as 
you say you db; but she did not; she was false, 
and.rumoars were spread. abroad reflecting on 
myself, bat-they were vot. true. Ob! Daisy, 
they: Were not trae. Should such ever reach 
Your eam, you will not: believe: them; darling? 
I was young, then, aud.a fool,’”’ he continued, 
almost savagely, ‘‘ but I never knew true love 
uniil Laaw you. Qu! my pearl, my queen, 
Sayiyou-will:ever be trueto.me. I could not 
lose you, Daisy, it would.kill.me !” 

The girl turned ; in his excitement his voice 
had @-hoarse aud unnatural, bat ag his 
eyes looked into hers, even in the gloaming, 
he could: see the light of deep love which 
Welled from: their depths, aud pressing her 
passionately to his bo:som, whilst. he im. 
pressed hot-aad burning kieses:on her brow. 

‘Eaough, darling,” he said; “I am an. 
Sword, 1 see. I know that you love me, that 
you Wil trast. me, and.I willvever love and 
CUerish od to the end.” 

ey hud now reached the-gate of the un- 
Pretending abode of Mrs. McKan, and Bertie 
saying he wonld smoke a cigar whilst she 
Wenf- inside; he opened the’ same for her. to 
Pass through, 
He watched her fragit i 
gile figure as she glided 
(ae the gravel path. “Six years age” he 
past, as he heard the door ope and cloee 
be x ben “And why shou!d such an idea enter 
P Y brain at this time? It is, it must be but 
morbid fancy, and even if my suspicions 


should b : ‘ 
difference Ken grounded, it canuot make any 


little Guy lay on his sick bed, whilst Mrs, 
McKan watched over him. 

“Is he better?” she asked, as she stooped 
to kiss the baby-face which looked so red in 
contrast to the snowy pillow on which he lay, 

“Yes, miss,’ answered the woman: “it 
has come out fine (referring: to the. measles, 
from which complaint he was suffering), and 
if’ he does not catch cold-hé will be all right 
in a few days; but it was kind of you to 
come and see him to-night, when you are to 
be married in the morniag,” 

“The very reason I did so; Mrs. McKan,” 
said Daisy; “as I could not have left Sand- 
field’ without seeing Guy firat.” 

The sound of his name seemed.to awake 
the childifrom his slumber, and a glexm of 
pleasure came into. his. eyesas they fell on the 
form. of Daisy. 

“ Ob, do kiss me,” hesaid. “ Ls-so ill.” 


she stooped.to impress @ kiss on the iufant 
brow; ‘* but be a good boy and take your medi- 
cine, and mother will soon have you well, and 
you will be able to gather holly.and mistletoe 
for Christmas.” 

a Christmas soon be here?” asked.the 
c . . 

‘* Not just yet,” said. Daisy, “ but.you know 
you lave. te get strong before then; because I 
shall.come-to see you.” 

“Are yougoing'away?. Oh, don’t go away,” 
and the:tears started to his eyes. “ 1.don’t 


you from Guy.”’ 

** Look here,’”’ said Mrs: McKan,.as she took 

from the window-shelf a beautifal bouquet of 
flowers to stay the tears which began to roll 
down hia chesks, “Show Miss Daisy what 
you have got for her.” 
- ‘**QOh, yes,” said the boy, as he raised himself 
on hiselbow: “ Daddy brought these, cos I 
can't go to church and throw them down whea 
you come out. 
them,’ he said}. smell them," ag be: pushed 
them: under. D aisy’s nose. 


the latter: “ Audsare they for me?”’ 

“ Yos,” said:the litttle fellow, “they are, but 
I. dovwant to go to church and see all the 
things,”’ and a sigh a thetiny breast. 

“ Never mind,” said Daisy, “ Look here, 
there is'w real gold sovereign to put in. your 
mouey-box instead,” and disentangling herself 
from the baby arms which hadclasped them- 
selves around her neok, she impressed a fond 
kiss ou his lips, and left himcoutemplatingthe: 
brightness of the golden gift, as, after bidding 
Mra. MeKau good-night, she: rejoined Bertie, 
who awaited her at tiie gate. 

“ Well, Daisy,” he said, “and! how is your 
little pet? ”’ 

** He is.much: better,” wasthe reply, *Bat 
I am afraid I have kept you a longtime. itis 
quite cold, is it not?” aud she shivered as she 
drew her wrap round her. 

Theair was cold: and sharp, and the sky 
looked stormy, thick clouds obscuriog the moon 
which had.on the previous everting shoe’ so! 
bright'and clear ; and Daisy wag not sorry: 
when she reached her father's home, where, at 
the: little gate; where so: many a love talo bad: 
been told,she and Bertie parted for the last 
time as lovers. 

The wind had:chavged during the night, aud 
the mora’ was ushered in with'a stead y do wn: 
pour of rain, throwing a gloomsoverthe bright: 
faces of the bridesmaids, who held. out to one 
another but a poor prospect for the happiness 
of the bride; Aggie declaring she would rather 
ba buried than married on such a day, 

Aud very lovely did Daisy look in her bridal 
robe of pearl satin, over which the Honiton 
lace veil, surmounted by a wreath of orange 
blossoms, fell like a fleecy cloud, The des- 
cending rain prevented her alighting until 
reaching the church porch instesi of at the 
gate, as it was originally intended; but each 
sidé of the nave, down which she passed, to 
the altar, the school children were ranged, 
holding baskets of flowers, from which they 





aisy‘entered the while the room where 


threw their offerings at her feet, whilst poor 


‘* Yes, darling, you are ill,’ said.the girl, as» 


like that big man mammy says is going to take: 


Ared’t they pretty? Smelt. 


“Oh, my! darting, they are beautifai!.”* said: 


little Gay, who would so loved to have been 
present, was tossing on his bed, forgotten by 
all but her. é i 

The bridegroom was already awaiting her 
coming, with Jack Blessington as groomsman. 
An unusual. pallor overspread. the features. of 
the former, which seemed drawn and. con- - 
tracted, as. if. in mental-pain ;.but.as: Daisy 
approached it. gave way to.a flash of.excite- 
ment, whilst a look of pleasure amd. deter- 
mination came into his dark eyes, and thea 
the organ ceased. until after the» ceremony, 
when it'again poured forth, in joyous-straing, 
and the bells pealed merrily: in-the.old church 
tower. 

A faint ray of sunshine, the rain having 
now ctased, came ont, a8 Daisy.and. Bertram: 
entered the carriagé which: carried. them to. 
the: Manor, where a sumptuous breakfast. was. 
provided, and. numerousiguests invited to. the 
wedding feast, az; after’ the-departure of the 
newly married couple, Jack had arvanged that. 
in the evening a gtand) ball shouldbe given in 
honour of the occasion. 

The dreariness: of the, outdoor prospect 
(that one ray of sunshine being all to be seen 
for the rest of the day), did not seem to damp 
the spirits of the assembled guests, Mrs. 
Mortram. alone looking sad, at the thought of 
parting with: her daughter, from whom until 
now she-had never been separated for a single 
day, bat. the Bappy look on the face of the 
latter even made her forget her grief ; and as 
she. pressed her to her. bosom for a final fare- 
well before: she entered the carriage whicl 
was to bear her and: Bertie away, she appeared 
to be happy in:her happiness, and was as ready 
as the others to raise a shower of slippers and’ 
rice, as the: wheels turned on the gravel 
drive. 

Arrived at the railway-station, Daisy entered 
the waiting-room, the train for London not 
being due for ten minutes,anud- Bertram was — 
about to leave her to seo. to the luggage, when 
a porter. carrying. a child: enveloped; in wraps. 
entered the room, 

“Excuse me, Miss Daisy, Mrs. Ravensworth, 
I mean,” he said, “ but Das obliged'to bring 
him to bid “you good bye, I thought lie’d’ have 
cried himself into a fit.’’ 

“Do kiss. me again,’ said. the child, as, 
sobbing and struggling to free himyelf froni 
the shawl Mrs. McKan had pot ronnd him, 
he threw his arms round ’Daisy’s neck. 

‘*This. is very. naughty,’’ said Daisy, “and 
daidy was naughty.t0oo, to bring you out, and 
on such a day.”’ 

‘Well ’m,” said McKan, who looked very 
nervous at what might be the consequence of 
giving way toGuy, ‘‘ WhatcouldI do? He 
Gid plead so hard, and the missus wrapped 
him, up, so that I don’t think mach harm can 
be done,” 

* You will come back to Gay, won't you?” 
the little fellow pleaded, as McKan, saying the 
train would be in in.a minute or. two, once 
more took him from her arms, and drew the 
wraps around as Bertram entered. 

‘* What is-this, Daisy.?.” he asket 

“ Only little Gay, darling, come to bid me 
good-bye,” she answered. 

‘*‘Oh! your little protegé; I see; was-the 
reply, but as le turned* to’ where the porter 
with the boy in“ his arms was: about to leave 
he started visibly, but with an‘effortcontrolled 
himself, as Daisy asked what wasthe matter. 
‘The matter, dear, mothiag bat a strifting 
resemblances,’ he replied, ast the bell: rang to 
announce the’ approaching: train, and. he led 
his bride to the carriage. 


ee 


CHAPTER III, 
DOROTHY, 


Ir was late before they arrived at their 
destination, ant the’ rain came! dowh in 
torrents, as they emerged from the’ station: 
yard, 

“ What a night it is; my-pet;” said Bertie, 
as he pulled down the glass: of tle hansom, 





and gave directions to the cabby whereshe was 
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to drive to, which, as it had been decided 
between him and Daisy that their honeymoon 
should be spent at their own home, was 
St.— Lane. ; : 

“* Yes, it is not very lively, is it?” said the 
latter, as she looked out on the pedestrians,as 
with umbrellas coming in contact with each 
other, when they were not blown inside ont 
by the wind, they each portrayed a picture 

discomfort and misery. 

* And this is London!” said Daisy, “the 
grand city of which I have heard so much;” 
and she gave & little scream, as she felt they 
would be run over by another cab, which 
appeared to her too close to their own to be 
able te pass in safety, much to the amusement 
of Bertie, who told her it was all right—a hair- 
breadth was enough fora Londoner. But at 
last, much to her relief, they arrived safely, as 
the old church clock chimed the hour. It was 
eight o’clock, and very dark and gloomy looked 
the long passage which led to the entrance 
door belonging to the old house, her new 
home, which was so built within others as to 
leave not’ visible from its windows bat 
those belonging to its neighbours, but it was 
true, 


Bertram had done all that was possible to 
make it bright and cheery. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the season, still flowers were 
placed in every available space, so as to give 
beauty and colouring to its surroundings. A 
cheerfal fire was burniug in the grate of the 
room, to which he lei his bride. Its warm 
glow reflected on the bright steel fender and 
fire irons, and adding much to the comfort of 
@ little terrier, who, until he he:rd his master’s 
voices, had been fully enjoying ths comfort de- 
rived therefrom. The velvet furniture was of 
arich ruby shade, the pile carpet being of the 
same hue, whilst a large mut of fleecy white- 
ness took the place of a hearthrug. 

A delicate and refined taste was visible in all 
the surroundings—from the rich curtains, with 
their soft bordering of lace, to each ornament 
and painting which adorned the room. 

Dorothy, the housekeeper, was superb in 
spotless white apron and stiff muslin cap, 
with handkerchief, the latter passing over 
the shoulders, and crossing her bosom; and 
as she dropped an ancient curtsey her 
wrinkled countenance was stern and precise. 
In striking contrast a young girl came nimbly 
forward to assist Daisy in taking off her wraps, 
Bertie insisting she should not trouble to go 
upstairs uaotil she had had some refreshment; 
and as she turned from the old woman to the 
sunny face of the little waiting-maid she felt 
so grateful to her husband that he had not as- 
sigued to the former the daties of personal at- 
tendant on herself. 

* And what does my darling think of her 
new home?” asked Bertie, as, after havi 
partaken of a slight repast, Daisy 1 
around the room between the caresses she 
was bestowing on Chip, who was as pleased 
to see her as though they had been friends 
from his Pappyhoo , 

“Oh, it is charming!” she said, glancing 
round the room, ‘‘ bat——” and she hesitated. 
a Bat what?” said her husband. ° 

“ That old woman seems to chillit all. She 
looks to me like an ancient picture esca 
from its frame, and she looked so stern at me. 
Bertie, I felt quite frightened.” 

“You silly child!” said Bertie, as he drew 
her towards him, a proceeding of which Chi 
did not approve. ‘Poor old Dorothy! Like old 
china, I prize her, Daisy, not only for her 
worth, bat she has been so long in the family 
that she is as a part and portion of the same, 
and all now that is left to speak to me of the 
past. She was my mother’s nurse, she was 
mine, and whilst I live Dorothy must eat of 
my bread, and share the shelter of my roof,” 

He looked so strange that Daisy almost re- 
gretted the words she had nattered, when a 
— noise, so slight as to be almost in- 

ble, caused her to raise her head from 


her husband’s shoulder, as h 
a as he arose and went 





“Shall Phoebe attend Mrs. Ravensworth to 
her chamber before going to bed?” 

It was Dorothy’s voice, and Daisy wondered 
if she should bave heard her remarks respect- 
ing herself, but as the old woman at Bertie's 
command entered the room there was not a 
sign on her countenance that a word had 
reached her ears. 

‘‘Tell Phoebe I am quite ready,” said 
Daisy ; and telling Bertie she was very tired, 
she told the girl, who had obeyed her sum- 
mons, to lead the way to her bedroom. 

‘*Oh, what a strange old place this must 
be!” thought the young wife, as following 
Pheebe up the wide staircase, with its wide, 
old-fashioned hand rail, to the second land- 
ing, through a long corridor, for which there 
appeared no use, she arrived at the sleeping 
apartment which was hers and her husband’s, 
and wlLich, like the sitting-room, was fitted up 
with the greatest elegance and taste. 

A fire there also burnt cheerful and bright, 
and long after Phobe had unloosed her golden 
tresses, and performed all that was necessary 
for her young, mistress, did the latter remain 
gazing into the burning coals, her heart over- 
brimming with love for the man who had that 
day made -her his wife, and who had sur. 
rounded her with all to make her life happy. 

One quarter, twenty minutes, half-an-hour 
must have passed and still she sat happily 
dreaming, until oo pane footsteps assured 
her that her husband was about to join her, 
and she arose with the intention of retiring to 
rest, when she thought she could hear whisper- 
ing in the long corridor through which she had 
passed, 7 


Noiselessly opening the door, which she had 
now approached, so as not to be mistaken, she 
peered ont, 

There stood Bertie and the old housekeeper 
in close eonversation, on which they were so 
intent that Daisy’s movements were quite un- 
noticed, butit was carried on in so low a tone 
that, strain her ears as she would, she could 
not detect a word, and was about to glide from 
her ae — _ when Bertie, ap- 
parently forgetting his former caution, 
so far above his breath as for her to Sear bee 
ask Dorothy what she thought of his new wife, 

“ She is beautifal,” was the reply, “and no 
doubt good, if looks do not belie her, but you 
should not have brought her here ;’’ and then 
the old woman, who, like Bertram, had for- 
gotten her former caution, suddenly remember- 
ing herself, fell again into a whisper, and 
farther than “folly” Daisy could hear no 
more, 

And when Bertie entered his wife's room 
he thought the childish face which rested on 
the snowy pillow was enwrapped in a sweet 
slumber, little dreaming how long, long into 
the sflent hours the little troubled breast was 
weighing within itself the strange occarrence 
of the evening. 

‘* Why should she not be there?” she asked 
herself. ‘And why should Dorothy place such a 
stress on the preposition ? but perhaps after all, 
it was only fancy. Maybe the old woman 
thought, the pure air of her country 
home, the close atmosphere of this London 
house would not be beneficial to her health ; 
but why should the whisper, and, above all, 
why should Bertie ask how she liked his new 
wife? Had he ever‘had another?” And thus 
question after question presented itself to her 
imagination, until at last, worn-out by the 
day's excitement, sleep came to her relief, 
and only in her dreams did she revert to the 
events which had conjured up in her mind a 
strange misgiving. 

The morning broke bright and clear, a sharp 
wind having removed all traces of the} mud of 
the previous day, and so new to Daisy was 
this London life that she forgot the circam- 
stances which had troubled her mind, in the 
novelty surrounding her. Anxious to explore 
her new home, Bertie showed her the upper 
portion, whilst Dorothy led her through the 
offices, thus giving over to her new mistress 
the reins of government; but it was not with- 
out a feeling of jealousy that she, who had co 


$$ 


long reignedsupreme in the household arrange. 
ments, held to Daisy the basket of keys which 
before had never left her custody, to which 
the latter was not blind, as handing them 
back to the old woman she said, 

‘*I think things had better remain as they 
are, Iam very young, and know little of house- 
keeping, Dorothy; whilst you have acted in 
that capacity so long to Mr. Ravensworth, 
that doubtless you will prove the best man. 
ageress.”’ 

It was a good stroke on the part of Daisy, 
The hardened features of the old woman 
relaxed, and her heart seemed to warm to the 


as an interloper, 

‘* Jast as you please, ma‘am,”’ she replied, “I 
have always acted for the best, and I think 
Mr. Ravensworth has been satisfied.’ 

‘*T am quite sare he has, Dorothy,” replied 
Daisy,” for he speaks of you in the highest 
terms. 

A smile flitted over the ancient counte- 
nance, it was all, . 

** What a queer old house it is,’’ continued 
Daisy, “and where does, this lead to? ” she 
asked, asshe pushed what appeared to be a door 
on one side of the kitchen. 

Dorothy was ather side ina moment, “Tono- 
where,” she said, in afrightened tone. “ Ican't 
tell, It has been closed, nailed, fastened up for 
yee ; in fact, I don’t believe it to be a door at 
all.”’ 


The strange tone of her voice, the quick, 
disjointed words made Daisy wonder, and she 
was about to ask farther respecting the same 
when Dorothy said that Mr. Ravensworth was 
calling her; so without another question she 
left her to ascend to the sitting-room, where 
B.rtie satin aneasy chair, engrossed in the 
perusal of the morning paper. 

** Did you call, Bertie ?” she asked, 

Pe No dear,” was the reply, as he put it 
aside. 

“ How odd!” thought Daisy. “ Did Dorothy 
really think she heard him, or was it a sub- 
terfage together from thekitchen, and thus 
any further questioning;” but her husban 
entering into the programme he had laid out 
for the day's and evening’s amusement, sent 
Dorothy and her mysterious ways from the 
girl's head, as she coincided fally with the ar- 
rangements he had made. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE CLOSED’ DOOR, 


Two months had passed since Bertie brought 
his bride home. The honeymoon was at aD 
end, and Daisy had fallen into the ways of 
the everyday life she brightened with her 
presence as though she had spent two years, 
instead of a short two months, beneath his 
roof ; and even Dorothy could not but acknow- 
ledge how her bright face and joyous voice 
dispelled the gloom which had formerly per- 
vaded the house, 

* And so you come from Norfolk,” said the 
latter one day, as Daisy was speaking to her 
of her childhood's home. I am a Norfolk wo- 
man, too, but it is a long time now since} 
visited any of my people, and most o’ them! 
ever knew or cared for are dead and gone. But 
Ij remember well Sandfield Manor, though it 
wasn’t Mr. Blessington as had it in my time. 
Well, it do seem strange we should both come 
from the same place.” 

“ Then, of course, you know the Rookery, Y 
father’s house,’"*said Daisy, whose aversion to 
wards Dorothy, seemed to have given way 000- 
siderably during the last few weeks, and to 
whom she seemed even to warm, as she dis- 
covered the same village had been the birth 
place of both; but the immense lapse of time 
quite prevented Dorothy being acquain 
with the inhabitante, although the old places, 
in other respects, recalled themselves to 
mind, which to Daisy lost much of the interest 
which she otherwise would have derived from 
the conversation, 





“ But the McKans’? Oh, yes, she knew the? 


young wife, whom before she had looked upon - 
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well, at least the old people ; and many a time 
ab , carried their son Tom in her arms, 
pat, there, she had, supposed as how he was 
married and had children of his own now !” 

“Tom McKan,” replied Daisy ; ‘‘ why, yes, 
he had been married years. He was porter at 
the railway station, and until six years ago he 
and his wife had no children ; bat one night 
jast before Christmas, ’77, a child was left on 
the platform.” 

“Hash!” and Dorothy who was standing 
by the open door of the sitting-room—where 
Daisy was seated by the fire—gently closed 


e 
ee What is it?” asked the latter, thus dis- 


turbed in her narrative. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ replied the woman, ‘ Only 
I thought I heard the master’s step. Go on, 
Mrs. Ravensworth ; you said a child was left 
on the platform. Did Tom find it? Did they, 
his wife and him I mean, keepit? Tell me 
is it alive now, is it alive now ?”’ 

Daisy turned. Dorothy in her excitement 
bad come near to where she sat, her every 
feature quivering with the intensity of her 
feelings; but as she saw the astonishment 
with which the former regarded her it re- 
called her to herself, as with a strong effort 
she strove to hide the effects of her emotion ; 
and under the pretext that the fire was burn- 
ing low she atooped to replenish the same. 
When she arose there was nota trace of any- 
thing unusual in her countenance, 

“And so, I suppose, the McKans adopted 
the little foundling?”’ she asked, It was not 
the Dorothy of the last few moments, it was 
the same stiff, stern Dorothy of old who now 
asked the question, and Daisy looked at her in 
wonder,as she noted the sudden change in 
her manner, 

“This strange piece of antiquity,’’she thought 

to herself, ‘ What could it all mean? That 
there was a history in connection with her life 
she felt assured, that ever and anon threw 
such a veil of mystery over her whole pro- 
ceedings, : 
“They did,” she replied, but the sound of 
her husband’s approachivg footsteps pre- 
vented her saying farther; and as Dorothy 
left the room she felt assured she heard her 
murmur, ‘‘Thank Heaven!” as the door 
clored behind her; but Daisy banished from 
her thoughts the odd behaviour of this extra- 
ordinary woman, which she now almost bad 
began to look upon as eccentricity, perhaps 
owing to her great age, and she was glad when 
the bright, little houeemaid entered bearing 
tte dinner. : 

She did not tell Bertie what had happened, 
as she felt sure he would, as on former oc- 
casions, only laugh at what he called her 
fancies, and show the slightest shade of 
‘annoyance should she mention anything that 
threw a doubt on the sincerity of the old 
Wwoman;and as Phoebe was the only one she 
could speak to; confidences were exchanged 
relative to the matter at times when that 
wie person was epgseged in her mistress’s 


To say that Daisy was not happy would be 
wrong. She was devoted to her husband, who 
equally retarned the affection she bestowed ; 
but at times a feeling of distrust came over 
her, and she had even made up her mind to 
beg of him to tell her that story of the past 
which he had withheld from her ; but when the 
time came her lips were sealed—he ro gentle, 
80 thoughtful of her every wish—she would 
not suffer him to think that she mistrusted 
him, and so the weeks past. 


It was agreed that Christmas shoald be 
Spent with the old folks, and as it drew near 
it was with a childish feeling of delight that 
Daley lookei forward to the same, The days 

ad grown short and foggy, and every sign of 
the festive season was at hand. 

r See, dear,” said Daisy, one morning, as 
s @ Pla: ed an open letter before her husband, 
We ae “expected on the 22nd, Will that 


do?” end leani i i ise 
his for +o ieee over his chair she kissed 


“Will what do?—the kiss?” he asked. 
‘No, I should like another.” 

‘*No,” she replied, laughing. ‘‘ You know 
I don’t mean that. I mean the date for visit- 
ing home!” 

“Yes, pet!’ he said, as after reading the 
letter he returned it to her. “I’m agreeable.” 

And so it was arranged that they should 
leave town on the 220d; and although really 
there was nothing that Daisy required for her 
journey, still a great load of shopping seemed 
suddenly to have fallen on her shoulders as 
she daily dived from one store into another, 
purchasing presents and articles for her own 
use on this her first visit home since she had 
left it as a bride. 

It was but the day previous to their intended 
journey that she had returned from one of these 
expeditions, and having let herself in with 
the key, entered the sitting-room, where, on 
the table, she placed her many purchases 
before descending to the kitchen, where she 
expected to find Dorothy, but neither she nor 
Phcebe were to be seen, and the bright fire and 
spotless white hearth looked so inviting that 
Daisy threw off her hat, and, taking a chair, 
placed her feet on the fender to await her 
coming, 

How long she remained there she scarcely 
knew, as she never cast a glance at the clock, 
which solemnly ticked on in the corner, as in 
deep thought she sat enjoying the heat of the 
cheerful fire, but as she heard the girl’s step 
on the stairs above she was about to rise to 
let her know ehe had returned, when a moan, 
as of someone in pain, fell on her ear, arising, 
as it were, from the floor beneath her. 

She started to her feet, and motioning to 
Phoebe, who now came in sight, to be quiet, 
told her of what had occurred, but although 
both listened intently to catch the least sound, 
it was not repeated. 

Dorothy soon followed, and seem surprised 
to see her mistress had returned. 

‘Why, what's the matter, ma'am? You 
look scared !” 

**T was frightened,” she said. ‘For as I 
sat here I thought I heard a groan as of some- 
one in pain.” 

“Lor! what an idea!” said the old woman, 
and she laughed, as Daisy thought, a harsh, 
unnatural laugh, ‘‘Why, if you mean it 
comes through the boards that's nothing un- 
usual, for the wind will at this time of the 
year moan and make one fancy all sorts of 
things. But come up, Mrs, Ravensworth ; it 
is time you had a change if you get such ideas 
as that into your head.” 

And Daisy agreeing that to leave London 

for atime would be beneficial to her health, 
as she thought she must be getting nervous, 
ascended to her room, where, with Phcobe’s 
assistance, the task of packing was com- 
pleted. 
“Oh, ma’am,” said the girl, as she knelt 
beside a large trunk, ‘I can’t make it out, but 
when I have been in the kitchen I have often 
heard a kind of groaning like, but so faint; 
and do you know, ma’am, I’d give the world 
to open that door by the fireplace!” 

“Well, Phoebe,” Daisy replied, “as you 
have not the world to give it does not much 
matter, and if you had, I doubt if you would 
find anything to repay you for such a sacri- 
fice by opening a door which has been closed, 
maybe, a century.” 

“Yes, a century, £0 Dorothy says,” said 
Phoebe, as she endeavoured to close the trunk 
with abont double in it than it was constructed 
tocarry. “ Well, ma’am, if that door hasn’t 
been opened within the last week, may I never 
eat apple-pie again!” 

Apple-pie was Phcebe's favourite dish, and 
unless very certain on a point, she would never 
have risked the loss of such a dainty; thus 
Daisy being aware of her weakness, felt sure 
she had some good reason for making such an 
affirmation, 

“ Why should you say so?” she asked, 

‘Why, ma’am,” was the reply, “it was late 
at night, about a week sgo—you and the 





master had gone to bed, and so had J, leaving 














Dorothy behind, as sbe said she would look to 
the fastening of the doors—but just as I had 
undressed, I remembered I had left a pair of 
—e I had been mending for the morning 
on the dresser, and went down again without 
my shoes to fetch them, when fancy my sur- 
prise to see her vowed by that dcor—she 
had just closed it behind her!” 

“ What did she say?” asked Daisy. 

“She said nothing for a moment, but her 
face turned as white as a sheet, and then she 
asked what I meant by creeping about the 
house like a cat; and the strangest part of it 
is that when I examined the door, as you may 
be sure I well did next day, I could not find a 
sign of lock or fastening to confirm what I had 
seen.”’ 

“I will ask Dorothy myself about it,” said 
Daisy, “ and if she does not choose to explain 
I will ask Mr. Ravensworth.” 

“Oh, please don’t, ma’am!” pleaded the 
girl, “for if she thought I had said a word 
about it she would kill me—I know she would ; 
but leave it to me, and I will ‘find out what it 
means, if I burst it open myself.” 

**Hush! Didn’t you hear that?> It wasa 
s'gh, as if from some one without.” 

But when Phoebe arose from the kneeling 
posture she had assumed during the packing 
te open the door there was no one there. 

‘tT could have sworn some one was listening,” 
she said, as she returned to her mistress, who 
now stood pale and terrified in the middle of 
the room; “but, lor, ma’am, don’t look so 
frightened, The master ‘ll wonder what it 

a.” 


**T feel quite nervous,” was the reply; but 
a8 Bertram’s voice was heard downstairs Daisy 
recovered herself with a strong effort, and, 
leaving Phoebe to finish her packing, descended 
to the sitting-room. 

They were to leave by the early train for 
Sandfield, and, pleading fatigue, Daisy told 
her husband she should not stay up late that 
night, so retired about ten o’clock. 

** What could it all mean?’’ she said to her- 
self, as she recalled to her mind Dorothy's 
mysterious ways, which until that evening she 
had almost forgotten, but which then were 
brought fresh to her memory the strange words 
ehe had heard pass between her ard her hus- 
band on the first night of her arrival in the 
corridor leading to her room, 





CHAPTER V. 
LITTLE GUY, 


‘(We shall have a white Christmas, after 
all,” said Bertram, as he looked out on the 
falling snow, which had enveloped each house- 
top in a spotless mantle. 

‘Tam so glad,” replied Daisy. “It will 
seem so like old times to see my father’s place 
again, each tree laden with snow, the icy 
pendants shining like diamonds in the sun- 
light, and the dear old bells ringing out their 
Cbristmas chimes in the frosty air.” 

*Oaly a short two months, Daisy,” said her 
husband, “ and ; ou seem as glad to get back to 
the old place as though it had been two yeara 
of mi spent from them.” 

‘Oh, don’t talk like that!” she replied, as, 
throwing her arms round his neck, she 
smothered his face with her kisses. “It is not 
that—you know it is not that; but——” 

“ But what, Daisy?” he asked. 

‘* Oh, Bertie, you know how I love you! and 
for the world I would not even ask a question 
that I thought would give you pain; put do 
tell me what it is that makes you—makes 
Dorothy— makes all about this house mys- 
terious ?”’ 

“I was not aware of any mystery in con- 
nection with it or me,” he replied. “You 
have got some fancies into your little head. 
There, don’t be foolish!” and he pressed a 
kiss on the fair white forehead. “ Pat aside 
all such ailly ideas; aud it is time we were 
off. Look at the time! The train starts at 
10.30.” 

He turned to the timepiece, and Daisy, for 
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getting atlbat that they had noi a moment to 
spare, ran tothe door. 

* Oh, Dorothy!” she said, “bow you 
frightened me!’*for-as she was about to open 
it ‘the *handie turned from withont, and the 
housekeeper entered tha room, 

“TP thought-you did not know how late it 
was, ma’am,” she said, whilst she looked: at 
Bertram, who, with his hands belind him, 
stood on the hearth-rng. 

Au honr-later, ‘and Daisy, with her husband, 
were steaming towards her childbood’s home, 
eaoh moment taking her further from London 
and its ceaseless din; and, ensconced in a 
warm corner of the carriage they occupied, 
with travelling-rags wrapped around her, she 
half dozingly watched the beauty of the snowy 
landscape, nor took much heed of the other 
passengers, until a gentleman, who had been 
awaiting the arrival of the train at ——— 
station, entered their compartment. 

* Hallo, Jack,’ said Bertram, as the former, 
after stowing away a portmanteau under the 
seat, and a-hat-box, umbreélis, &c., in the rack 
overhead, recognised his fellow-passengers. 

“ Hallo, ol@fellow. ‘Well; this is fortunate ; 
who -wonldhave thought'of our meeting here? 
How do you do, Mrs, Ravensworth ?’” hecon- 
tinued, as he held ont his hand to Daisy. 
‘** Won’t you come and have some refreshment ? 
They wait‘hereten minutes totake in water.” 

“I -would rather not, thank you,” she 
replied. ‘The truth is, I have just got warm, 
and do not-care to-move, but you go, Bertie.” 

They ‘were-not long, the time had almost 
expired when they returned to the carriage, 
bringing a hot glass of brandy-and-water for 
Daisy. 

“ Drink it up, “Daisy,” said Bertram ; * it 
will-warm you, but you must make haste, for 
the train is jast-etarting.” 

‘* Well, unless I am to burn my throat, or 
return it undrank, I must keep the glass,” 
Daisy replied. 

‘*All tight, Mes, Ravenaworth ; never mind 
about the glass,” said Jack ; ‘‘.we can retorn it 
at the next station. Jump in, Bert,” which 
the latter had bat just time to do, as, with a 
— and a snort, the train again moved for- 
ward, 


“And how do you like London?” asked 
Jack of Daisy; who -sipped the brandy-and- 
water, which, by the motion ofthe train, was 
mostly spilled over her wraps. 

‘*Oh, very well,” she replied, “bat you 
should see our house. <Ethink it must be the 
strangest in town, and I am sure Bertie will 
be as pleased as-myself that you should, if you 
would, favour us with a visit, that ~-you-may 
judge of itior yourself.” 

“ Thank -you,”’ said Jack, ‘‘I shall be most 
happy some day to wisit you, but as I have 
stayed with Bertin bis bachelor days I know 
& little abont it ;” and he wondered to himself 
if Daisy-had found it.as mysterious.as he had 
done, but Bertie telling them +o collect their 
ier, a the so Station would be . 
where they w ave tochangefor Sandfield 
the subject dropped. ; 

* By-the by, Mes. Ravensworth,” said Jack, 
‘‘there is one in .onr village »who will be 
delighted t> see yau,:above ail-others—poor 
little Gay ; -he‘has never been well since you 
left, Isaw Tom,:hig face .as long asa fiddle, 
the other day, when I was waiting for the 
train. to take me o , Where we metithis 
afternoon, and .he told me about the boy, of 
whom he-seems desperately fond.’ 

i train came to a standstill, and, a 
lector entering for tickets, farther conver. 
sation was at an end, until a few moments 


me ‘_—— they alighted-at their destination, 


return of Bertie, who 
search of the laggage, 


“ss ; ; 
oI a a very ill, Mr, Blessington ?” 








““T believe so,” was the reply. “Tom told 








and Daisy remained, Waiting ths | 
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‘I kaow he did,” interrt pted Daisy ; “ poor 
little fellow,” 

* Well, he went back to. bed, and, I believe, 
was Very near rever coming ont,of it.” 

Bertie was now seen returning, fullowed by 
@ porter with the tranks. 

Mr, Mortram was there with, his trap, when 
they arrived balf-an-hour later :af Sendfield, 
and after the. greetings between fatber and 
daughter bad passed, the.latter stepped asides 
to ask McKan, when he had finished closing 
the dosrs.of the passing train, how her little 
protecée was. 

‘'T'm afeared he ain’t long for this world,” 
said Tom, as he drew the-back of his hand 
across hig eyes, ‘‘ bat who woulda thought he'd 
a caught cold through all.those wraps I put 
over him?” 

“I thought then it was wrong to bring him 
out,’’ said Daisy. 

“Ob! please miss,—mpm I mean,” said the 
poor fellow, don’t you go for to'blame me; 
my missusis allus a ‘throwin’ it in my teeth, 
and 13 give all I have to see him well, that I 
would.” 

‘*Good-bye, Mrs. Ravensworth,” said Jack 
now approaching, ‘'I hope I shall have the 
pleasure of your company, although I am a 
bachelor, and Sandfirld Manor is not much 
of  Jedies’ resort;” and raising his hat, as 
Daisy gracionsly accepted the invitation, he 
drove off, as Mr. Mortram told Daisy-and her 
husband to. follow him to where the trap was 
in readiness. Mrs, Mortram was delighted to 
ses her daughter, and -the firat few days of 
Daisy's visit were occupied in visiting old 
friends, The snow lay white and deep on the 
feosty ground, but it was fine overhead, and 
where it had become trodden underfovt it was 
firm and dry. _Aggie’s prediction had been 
fulfilled ; the bridesmaid’s dress which had been 
so becoming had won for her the bridal veil, 
as six weeks after Daisy’s wedding she beeame 
Mrs, Martin. 

It was the dey preceding Christmas. Mrs. 
Mortram was fally occupied in the manufacture 
of such good.things, aseeem by ali Christians to 
be necessary adjuncts ofthat most joyous of 
festivals, when Daisy asked her husband if he 
would accompany her for a walk. 

“It will be so nice, dear,” she said, ‘‘to go 
around the old spots where a few weeks ago. 
we used to walk on the green, and see them ail 
covered with snow, the tiny river no longer 
rippling on its way, but.stayed by one massive 
sheet of ice which comes up to where the 
rushes before waved at our feet.” 

“Why, Daisy, youaregetting quite romantic,” 
said Bertie, as he gazsd down lovingly at the 
upturned face, which the frosty air had 
mantled with a roseate blush; “but comealong, 
itis rather too cold to stand and descant on 
the beauties of nature, and a cough and a cold 
may be the result.” 

“All right,” she laughed, ‘‘one half mile 
more and we will return, but, before doing so, 
I shonld like to hear how Guy is,” 

‘It was getting rather late when they entered 
the gate leading to Mrs McKan’s cottage, and, 
6s the snow commenced falling, Daisy per- 
spade her husband to-go into the house with 

r. 


She had seen the child several times since 
her visit.to Sandfield, bat was not prepared to 
see him so changed as he was an this occasion. 
Instead of being seated by the fire in his usnal 
place he was.in bed, his face scarce less white 
than the pillow. on which his head, with its 
anbura curls rested ; he waain a deep sleep, 
and the dark fringes of his closed eyelids lay 
damp and thick on his marble check. 

* Has he been crying?” asked Daisy of Mrs. 
McKan, in alow tone, asshe noted the tears on 
the boy’s lashes. 

‘* Yes, ’m,” said the woman, scarcely able to 


listen to his hard breathing. “ He fretted .cos 


ety and he says he wants to bid you good- 
ye.”? 








“Ah! poor lamb, he knows he’s & goin’; 
the doctor says there’s no hope,” and Mrs, 
McKan almost broke dcwn again; but-seeing 
Bertram, whom before she had not noticed, 
she brought forward a chair for his use, bot 
it was unheeded, With his arms croseed over 
his breast, just behind where Daisy was seated 
by the child's cot, Bertie stood, seemingly 
unnoticing as unnoticed, his gaze riveted on 
the sleeping boy, whose painfal breathing 
resounded through the apartment, until, with 
a heavy sigh, almost a groan, he tarned from 
the scene, and looking at his watch told Daisy 
it was time to return. 

The snow was fast falling, as, with their 
thoughts fixed on the suffering boy, they re. 
traced their steps to Mr, Mortram’s. A true 
old English Christmas it was, pleasant to all 
but those whose slender means debarred them 
from that which was necessary to stand 
against the biting cold; but there were not, 
happily, many in Sandfield who were thy 
situated. : 

The lord of the manor was most liberal in 
his gifts of blankets, coals, &c., to the deserv. 
ing poor, and when the village bells rang cu 
the merry Yaletide peal there were few whoe 
joyous hearts did not respond to'that Yuletide 
greeting. ada! i 

But there was a grim visitor in ‘the Mo. 
Kans’ home which no money could kee 
away; and as each peal of the village chime 
resounded in the distance it sounded asa 
death-knell to the ears of the watcher ‘by the 
boy's bedside. 

‘Well, is ‘he better, mother?” asked Ton, 
ashe now entered, and, shaking the snow.fron 
his cap and coat, advanced to where tle 
ebild lay. 

The sound of his voice seemed to awake the 
latter, who, tarning uneasily, opened his eye 
to look into the face of the man he believedto 
be his father. 

“Isn’t Christmas come, father? ” he asked. 

“Yes;my boy. Why?” asked Tom. 

«‘ Because I thought I heard the bells,and! 
am so glad I heard them before I went. Wil 
they ring when I am there, father?” and be 
pointed upwards, 

“Don’t ‘talk like that, boy. You are nt 
going away to leave mother and me; you ate 
going to get well,” said Tom, in a choking 
voice. ; 

“No, I shall never be well again till Lan 
with Jesus, and when I am an angel I shel 
play on a harp, asteacher says avgelsdo. 0, 
rummy, I’s-so-cold ; cuddie me close, and tel 
me of Jesus, Will he l.ve Guy as yon'atd 
father do?” 

“ He will, he does love you,” ssid Mrs. i 
Kan, as pressing the child clove to her bos 


she eonld not restrain the tears whic 


showered down:on the infant head. 


‘““Why do you cry, mummy?” he asked. f 
“Does your *head ache, too? Oh! my heal § 


does ache—acheso much, and in Heaven, 7 
know, it won’t ache any more. Oh, when Wil 
Jesus take little Gay?” 

‘*Do you want to leave me, my da: ling—0 
darling?” and the woman smothered him wit? 
kisses, whilst her sobs re-echoed throngh ‘ht 
apartment. f 

‘‘ Hush, mother ! Don’t give way like that, 
said Tom, as he placed his hand cn his wile’ 
shoulder. “ It-only mekes him worse.” 

“Hark!” said the boy, as the ecand d 
voices singing without fell on bis ears. 

'* It is only the waits, my child,” said Tom. 

. “ Yes, Daddy, I know,” and raising his hesd 
from his foater-mother's shoulder a sadde 
brightness came over his face as the jhyme 
sang recurred to his memery, and claeping t* 
hands, he joined in. 

“ Cold o’er his cradle the dewdrops are shit 
Low lies his head with t ) 
Angels adore him in slum ' ay 
Our Prince, and our King, and Saviour in 24) 

His strength failing he could sing no mor, 
but laying back, he listened to those witho™ 
as beneath a clear, frosty sky they sang to th 

















> nn wee! Why, what does he mean?” ; end the carol the dying boy had learnt 
' geked Daisy?” 
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soatte a oaek cansed them to staré. It 
wanted but.a. few minutes to.twelve o'clock, 
and as Tom opened the door his surprise was 
great ab snsing Mi. Ravensworth on the thres- 
hold; bat..withont waiting to ask the reason 
of hia visit he bade him enter his humble 


ints MicKan, laying the child's head on,the 
pillow, arose as he entered the room, and 
dropping .# low curtsey, asked him to be seated. 

“jam afraid I frightened you at this,hour, 
Mrs, McKan,” .he said, ‘‘but Daisy—Mrs, 
Ravensworth—was £0.anxious about her little 

that I promised to come over, and bring him 
this as.a presont.from Santa Claus,” and he 
pat into her hand a handsomely-bound volume 
of fairy tales. , 

The boy looked. up for a moment, but the 
book. seemed ,to give -him little pleasure, and 
laying it down,on-the coverlid, he took no 
notice farther than to fix his eyes on Bertie. 

“Don't. you like .the pretty book, Guy ?’’ 
asked the latter, as, taking it up, he began 
toshow.the boy the different pictures. 

‘¢He’s too far gone for them nom, sir,” said 
Mrs. McKan, as the,ohild lay in.a dreamy, 
halimmconscious state, with his eyes still 
resting on Bertie, ‘‘and there, they.are,” she 
said. ‘ That's what.be's been waiting for, 
for the boy raised his finger as if to invoke 
silenge, a3..the.sound.of the Christmas chimes 
buret.on their ears. 

“Mts. MeKan,’’ said Bertie, as, rising from 
his hair, he asked the former if he conld 
rpeak. to her @® moment away from Guy's 
bed, Where did you, get ithat child? Mrs. 
Ravensworth has told me something about his 
having been left when.an infant.” 

“That's true, sir,’ said the woman, before 
he.had tine to finish the sentence, and then 
she told him.how that time six years ago he 
had been, brought by her-hnsband to her arms. 

‘And you;'have no clue at.all to his parent- 
age ?”’ he asked. 

nme whatever. All that was in the hamper 
with him .was a strip of paper, begging any 
who might find him to take care of i and 
ireat him kindly, anda sum of money for their 
srouble,’”’.she replied. 

“suppose you destroyed that psper?” said 
Bertie, 

“No, sit, I didn’t; leastways, Tom didn’t, 
for, says he, ‘Old woman, one never knows 
what.might come of it.’ ” 

Guy had.now, whilst listening to the bells, 
fallen into a quiet sleep, and as Tom heard 
his name — i arose from the child’s 

ide and advanced to the fireplace, where 
Bertie.and his wife were standing, when the 
latter asked bim to show the gentleman the 

of paper found in the hamper, 
aking a small key from his pocket he 
‘Went.to the corner of the room, where, on & 
table, with the family Bible:on the top of it, 
stood.an old-fashioned writing desk. This he 
unlocked, and brought from amidst many 
papers, yellow with.age, the paper he required. 

It;was half a sheet of writing-paper with 
* monogram, F.R., on the top, The -pen- 
manship was that of an uneducated hand, 
lt bad oken at the folds by being kept in 
ot porter’s pocket some time before he placed 

in.the general receptacle of special family 
Dapers ; the writing had become faint aud dis- 
bs ed, but Bertie's eyes were fixed on the 
ene words, a strange fascination attracting 

ay fowarda.the monogram at tho top, 

t last, as he saw that Tom and his wife 
Were regarding him curiously, he folded the 
- ae asking the former if he would 
foman = ain LY for a time, was:about 

*r& moment the porter hesitated, but 
the child awoke with Pat of coughing he cone 
A and. it was not long before Bertie, witha 

ee look at the dying boy, took his leave. 

: of oineiaation ateod on his forehead, 

7 © bitter cold of the winter 
ight, and he walked as though he cared fot 
oui that it was away from his thoughts, 

¥ ‘rom the shadow which for ever hannted 











had the last note died away than |-his:footsteps, whilst the tiny life of little Guy 


was ebbing away slowly and surely in his 
cottage home. 

“Mummy,” he said, as after the coughing 
had ceased he fell back on his pillow, “ is the 
genl’man gone ?”’ 

‘© Yes, darling, why ?’’ she.asked. 

‘“ Because I’m so giad ; I want only you and 
daddy to be with me,. when Jesus. comes ; kiss 
me daddy, kiss me mymmy, I's so tired, so 
tired,” and the little weary eyes closed, as 
Mis. McKan’sand her husband's sobs re-echced 
through the room. 

Loxg, long they watched in that room so 
still, save for Guy’s heavy breathing, which 
with the early bours became fainter and 
fainter, as the little lips but once more un- 
closed ; and “ Our Father” was all that could 
be heard, as they moved in silent prayer, and 
when the morning sun entered into the porter’s 
home he cast his rayson the chamber of death 
—litile Guy had passed away. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRISONER, 


Inu news travels apace, and it was as Daisy 
awoke, whilst the village bells rang in theglad 
tidings of peace and good-will, that the sad 
news of little Guy’s death was.brought to her, 
which cast. a gloom for her overall the,prepa- 
rations which were bemg made for the joyous 
season. Poor little Gay !.Howmany a time had 
he thrown, his arms.around -her-neck, pressing 
his baby face to hers, as ehe would tell him 
stories of little ones who had gone before: to 
that land to which he was so early called, a 
poor little waif withont kith or ‘kin, never 
knowing the parents who.maybe consigned 
him tothe mercies of a cruel and heartless 
world, or others more cruel, who had torn: him 
from a mother’s arms, out of revenge for a 
fancied wrong. 

And Bertram also seemed dull and de- 
pressed, so much so that he proposed that 
they should return:to town at an earlier date 
than they had intended. 

“Doubtless, dear,” he said to Daisy,:as 
they returned the day after Christmas,.from 
the cottage where. they had been to seo the 
hoy in his last narrow bed, ‘‘ you would jlike 
to stay until after the funeral, or will you. go 
to-morrow? I have & case coming on which 
will necessitate my return by ;the.third of 

anuary.” 

‘‘I should like to remain until the earth 
falls over my-little pet,”’ she replied; “.but I 
do not care to stay longer, and I wish you 
would make the excuse, at the same time, 
saying how much we regret not.being.able. to 
attend the ball Mr. Blessington jis to give in 
our honour. Iam very sorry, Bertie, but.I do 
not think I could enjoy a dance now, aud yet 
it seems stravge thai this child’s life or death 
should so infinence my feelings, but I cennot 
help it. It seems something more than I can 
understand. However, I will write to Dorothy 
to-de7, and tell her of the chavge in our 
plane.” 

“ Yes, write to Dorothy,’’. Bertie replied, in 
an abstracted tone, a8 with his walking.stick 
he knocked the enow from his path. . 

And that afternoon Daisy wrote to.the old 
housekeeper, telling her they should ‘be home: 
that day week, and then she told her.of the 
death of her little protegée, Tom’s adopted 
boy, of whom she. had spoken to her before, 


Mr. and Mrs. Mortram were much disap- |:hop 


pointed at their being obliged to curtail their 
visit, whilet Jack tried every inducement to 
get them to prolong; it and Aggie declared she 
never set her heart on anything in her life but 
she was sure to be disappointed, and on .this 
eceasion it was heart-breaking, when she bad 
arranged such a nice little supper.and. carpet 
dance, that she felt almost cross with poor 
little Guy for dying just at that time, as she 
felt sure that had something to do with Daisy’s 
early return, notwithstanding her assertion to 
the contrary. 

It was the day preceding the funeral, and 





Daisy bad walked over to the McKans to take 
a last look at the dead boy before he was shut 
out from the-world for ever. 

The coffin rested on treasela in one corner 
of the room, and was now coyered with & 
black.pall; aud as Daisy approached she was 
astonished to see lying on the same a magnifi- 
cent cross, formed of the choicest. flowers, 
with the initials G, R. in the centre, 

‘* Where did this come from, Mrs, McKan? 
—from the Manor?” asked Daisy, ..as the 
thought that Jack might have, sent it occurred 
to her mind. But then the initiali—what did 
they mean?”’ 

‘- Well, that’smore than I can tel!, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. McKan. ‘It came from London 
this morning in a box addressed to Tom, with 
a few words wishing it to be placed on the 
child’s coffin; and the strargest part of the 
story is, 1 feel sure that the writin’ is the 
sameas that-we.had six years ago. But how 
anyone there could know he was dead gets 
over me; and the letters—well, there, I can’t 
make it ont. But I should just like you to 
see if them two writin’s ain’t alike! ’ and 
Mrs. -MoKan removed the iamily Bible of 
the old-fashioned desk, as her husband had 
done a few evenings previous, when sheremem- 
bered he had the key. 

‘* Of connae,” said the woman, ‘Tom jbad it 
fee other night when Mr. Ravensworth wae 

ere,’ 

“Mr. Ravensworth!” said Dajsy. ‘ Was 
he here?”’ 

‘Yea, ’ra, Didn’t you know it? He was 
megodihe night he died,” and.she pointed:to the 
coffin. 


‘* How istrange,” thought Daisy. What 
could have taken Bertie .to the porter’s cot- 


tage that he should bave gone withouf her 


knowledge? 

But.as Mrs. MoKan removed the cross.and 
pall. so'that she could, for the last time, gaze 
on the ehild’s featares, all but his loss van- 
ished from -her mind, and sbe forgot the 
strange cirenmsatance connected with the exis- 


‘tence ef the little.being to whom now she 


knew. she was so deeply attached, as her tears 
fell. fast on: the marble face. 

It. was ,gatting dark ere she retraced +her 
steps to the Rookery, but the marks her :re- 
cent. emotion had leftcon her countemance re- 
slenined all comments as to where she had 

een, 

The frost of the last few weeks was that 
night follawed by a rapid thaw, which: left the 
ground one massof alueh, as the rain descen- 
ded.on the mourners werding their-way:to the 
village church, in the graveyard of which little 
Guy was sleeping his last lorg sleep; pnt the 
echo.of his death. knell was heard all over the 
little ,hamlet, .as with ‘‘ Harth to.earth, ashes 
toashes,” he was lowered into the cold grave 
prepared for him; and the next day Bertram 


~and:Daisy left Sandfield for London. 


Dorothy was ready to receive:them, spotless 
in snowy cambric of cap and,kerchief, ae they 
drove up .to.St.—— Lane,{Phobe,standing a 
little-way behind with a smileof welcome, of 
genuine delight, at the return of her mistress” 
asshe:came up ‘the long entrance -leading to 
the -hall door, whilst nothing could orestrain 


‘the joy of Ghip, as.barking-and turning snudrv 


pirouettes, he, as far as possible, impeded 
that mistress’s progress. ; 

“ All had been going on -right,’* was,Doro- 
thy’sa reply to her master’s questions nespect- 
ing the house during their absence, “ and she 
edithat-he and the mistress had enjoyed 
themeecives, and that Mrs. Ravensworth felt 
better,” and then she glided from the'room, 


not the movement of a muscle of her stern 


face as she noiseleasly.closed the foer behind 
her. 

A week had now passed since Daisy's 
return. She had, to a degree, almost forgotten 
the events:of Obristmas, in the contempla- 
tion of other datics. She had not mentioned 
to.her -busband the circumstance of his visit 
to Mr. McKan’s cottage unknown to.herself; as. 
whenever she intended doing s0, something 
came in the: way and drove it from her mind 
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and so week passed week and nothing par- 
ticular occurred, until one day—it was the 
beginning of February—that Phebe came to 
her mistress with a face white with fear. 
Dorothy had asked permission to go out for an 
hour or two. Bertram was engaged in a case 
atthe Law Courts, and only she and Daisy 
were at home. 

** Whatever is the matter?” asked Daisy. 

“Qh, ma’am!” said the girl, ‘“‘do come 
downstairs. I told you I would find it out, 
and Ihave. Ob! it is dreadfal!” 

‘‘ What do you mean?” said her mistress, 
now almost as white as she, as putting down 
Chip, who had curled himself round for a nap 
in her lap as she read, she rose to follow the 


rl. 
< Why, the door ’’m! I have opened it at 
last,” said Phoebe, who now descended the 
stairs leading to the kitchen, when she ex- 
plained to Daisy how, after weeks of fruitless 
attempts at discovery, she had at last acci- 
dentally pressed against a spring, which was 
so hidden as to baffle the efforts of any but 
those in the secret to open it. 

** And where does it lead to?’’ asked Daisy, 
being unable even now to account for the girl’s 
terror, 

‘*Oh, ma’am ! you won't be very frightened, 
will you?” said Phebe, as she looked up at 
her mistress, half doubtful whether she should 
even now let her know the full extent of the 
mystery; but as Daisy, whose curiosity now 
excelled the fear she might otherwise have 
felt, almost commanded the girl to show her 
to where the mysterious door led, the latter 
obeyed. 

‘* Mind ’m,” said Pheebe, as holding Daisy's 
hand she led her down the ladder or s 
reaching to the floor of a damp and miserable 
room, through the boards of which the grass 
was growing. It was perfectly dark save fora 
ray of light which came from a small grating, 
whilst a wooden chair and table was the role 
furniture. On the other side was a door from 
which a flight of steps led to what originally 
had been a garden, where nothing was to be 
geen now but a well, whose murky waters even 
in the dim light were visible to tell of what it 
had been in the olden times, but which had 
been converted into a cellar. 

A slight moan caused Daisy to start with 
fear, as Phoebe, telling her not to be frightened, 
led her to where in a corner of the room, re- 
clining on a bed of straw, was the wasted form 
of a man ; and she could scarcely suppress a 
scream, as in the semi-darkness he appeared 
to her to rise from the same, but it was only 
the movement of a wearied limb, as with a low 
moan he turned. His beard had grown so as 
to fall over his emaciated chest; his nails like 
birds’, claws clutched the straw on which he 
tay, whilst even by that dim light could not be 
«misteken the look of idiocy which shone in 
his sunken eyes, as he strove to use his tongue, 
which was apparently paralysed. 

“Come away Phcebe,” said Daisy, as after 
vainly endeavouring to gain some explanation 
from the wretched creature she determined 
to ascend, and be silent on the matter until 
her husband's return. The light from the 
kitchen enabled them to retrace their » 
without difficulty; but as they reached the 
latter, a sudden gust of wind seemed to catch 
the door at the top, aud they heard it close on 
them with a spring. 

Oh! the agony of that moment, Shat out 
trom the world, imprisoned, maybe, with a 
dying maniac, were the thoughts of the terri- 
fied girls ar they heard the door close on them. 

They dare not scream, it might arouge the 
iatent strength of the wretched being so unac- 
custome to the sound of voices, dead to all 

but an inborn sense of fear, which might urge 
him to exert his power in self preservation. 

Quietly, almost fainting with dread, they 
groped their way up the steps until reaching 
the door. Phobe belaboured it with her fists 
until the sounds might have been heard in the 
— - he oe there was no response 

e barking of Chip, whose welco: 
reassured them a; to their safety. i aay 





Moments which appeared to them as hours 
ssed by, as they breathed the air of that 
atefal dungeon, no sound audible but the 
moan of the idiot as he tarned now and then 
uneasily on his bed of straw, and the more 
reassuring sniffing and scraping of the dog as 
he vainly endeavoured to rescue his mistress. 

At last Phebe could hear Dorothy’s voice, 
which to her had never before sounded 60 
sweet, as she began to scold Chip, who barked 
and scraped with renewed vigour, and as the 
girl’s knocks joining in made her conclude 
something unusual had occurred during her 
absence. She, after a moment's hesitatlon, 
unfastened the door. 

‘‘Pbobe, what in Heaven’s name are you 
doing here?” she asked, as the girl, trembling 
with fear, stood before her. ate 

Her face was livid with rage, and she would 
almost have dragged her from her imprison- 
ment or consigned her to its misery for ever had 
not a glimpse of Daisy, who in a dead faint 
lay on the steps, arrested her attention. 

**Good heavens!” she exclaimed, ‘‘and the 
mistress too. What does it all mean?” 

‘*What does it all mean, indeed,’’ said Pk ebe, 
in a sneering tone. ‘'Asif you didn’t know. 
It means your secret is discovered; that’s 
what it means.” 

Dorothy was about to retaliate as she heard 
Bertram enter the house, when, telling the girl 
to fetch her master, she supported Daisy, who 
had not yet recovered consciousness. 

The girl, whose curiosity was now aroused 
to the highest pitch, watched with surprise 
the change which came over Bertram as he 
bent over the inanimate form of his wife. His 
face had become ghastly pale, whilst he 
appeared to be almost as much in need of 
support as the girl whose fragile form he en- 
deavoured to raise in his trembling arms, 
whilst Dorothy, in whispered tones, told him 
of what had happened. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONFESSION. 

Poor Daisy. For weeks after the events of 
that day she lay on a bed of sickness, in which 
ber life trembled in the balance, The horrors 
of that night ever seemed present to her ima- 
gination, and the idiot’s moan appeared to 
ring in her ears as the fever gained possession 
of her brain, but youth at last carried the vic- 
tory over death, and she was saved. 

Bertram had rarely or ever left her bedside 
since that hour when he carried her from the 
kitchen. His tears would, as drops of blood, 
fallon the coverlid, as with his head buried 
there he would listento the ravings of her dis- 
ordered fancy ; and then he would pray 
that her life might be spared, or his end with 
hers ; but then another thought more terrible 
still would take possession of his brain, Should 
she recover, would she not flee from him? 
Would she not torn from him with dread and 
hate, such aa bis crime deserved? His crime, 
and yet, was it not forced on him, and had 
not the load of that six years’ secret been 
sufficient to bear without further punishment? 

But when the blue eyes opened again with 
the light of reason it was on Bertie that their 
glance first fell. 

“ Oh, darling, are you here?” It was all she 
could faintly articulate, bat his presence seemed 
to comfort her. 

He asked no more, as he pressed kiss after 
kiss on her pale, transparent cheek. 

** Bertie, where have I been?’ she again 
asked, as she looked into the eyes looking down 
so lovingly on hers. 

**You have been ill—very, very ill, Daisy ; 
but you will soon be well now, and then I will 
take you where you can gather the primroses, 
and where the country air will bring back the 
roses to your cheek.” 

“Oh, yes!” che said, excitedly. “ Away 
from here, Ob, ssy you will take me away 
from here!” 

“T will, darling,” he replied, ‘‘ but you must 
be quiet; and here is Phwbe with}some tea 
and toast, so I will leave you for a little 





while,” and whispering to the girl not to men. 
tion past oscurrences in any way, he pressed g 
kiss on her lips and left the room. 

‘Mr. Ravensworth,” it was Dorothy’s voi, 
calling him by name, as he descended from his 
wife's room, “are = in there to. 
night?” and she poin to the door of , 
room leading from the corridor on the firg 
landing. 

“Yes; I had forgotten,” he replied, a 
bidding the old rooney precede him, he 
entered the room indica 

It was a comfortable apartment, to which 
the glow of a bright fire lent warmth anj 
colour, although from the window, as with all 
others in that extraordinary structure, conlj 
be seen nothing but windows or chimney-pow 
in return. 

A bed was placed against the further wall, 
opposite to the fireplace, and as Bertie gaze 
on the meaningless face of the occupant 4 
revulsion of feelings passed though his mini, 
and, as a moan escaped from the man, he 
asked if he were in pain. The idiot drew his 
features into a hideous grimace, and Berti: 
tarned from him. 

“Is this the revenge that one says is » 
sweet ?” he thought, and, as he stood i 
long and deep into the burning coals, 
Dorothy seemed to read what was passing in 
in his mind, 

“I must speak to you, Mr. Ravensworth- 
little Bertie, as I used to call you when, ass 
baby, you clung to me, and I was not then th 
vile creature I am now; but if you kill mel 
must tell you. I can bear it no longer.” 

‘I donot understand, Dorothy ; what it is 
ou mean? You have ever been trae and faith 
al to me,” said Bertram, 

**No, no,” said the old woman, as she raisel 
her apron to wipe the tears which gathered in 
her eyes. ‘I loved you as though you wer 
my own boy. I was jealous of any who cam 
— us, and she did, and I hated ber, 
an ae 

‘**Good heavens!" exclaimed Bertie. “Whi 
is it you would say? Go on—let me hear th 
worst !”’ 

More than an hour elapsed before Bertran 
came from that room, but his face was ster 
and white as he descended to the sitting-rocm, 
The next morning Dorothy was gone. 

‘* What can it all mean?” thought Pho, 
as she vainly searched every room in the hop 
of finding the housekeeper. ‘:-Do you knov, 
sir, if Dorothy is gone out ?’’ she asked of he 
master, who was standing in the hall ass 
descended. 

“Dorothy has lefs my service,” was th 
reply, ‘‘and Iam now going to obtain som 
one to fill her place ; but remember, Phebe,’ 
and he looked into the girl's half. frightend 
face, “ not a word of what has occurred in thi 


house to the newcomer. Will you swear nev 


to mention it?” 

“TI will, sir, I will!” said Phebe, as shee: 
deavoured to free herself from the vice-lit 
grip with which Bertram seized her wrist. 

“And ne to your mistress. I shall noth 
long,”’ and, 
banging it after him, 

For some time the girl stood where he bi 
left her. She listened to his oy as be 
went down that long passsge until she coull 
hear them no longer, and then she ascended tlt 
stairs to her mistress’s room, not sorry ths 
Dorothy had at last got the sack, as she 
it, which, in her opinion, she should have ba 
long ago. 

And as the warm spring sun found its ws), 
notwithstanding bricks and mortar, into tb 
room where Daisy lay, it brought rene 
strength to her fragile form, left so weak frot 
the fever which had taken such 
her brain, as to enable her to look on re#l 
events merely as the fancies of her disorder! 
imagination. The absence of Dorothy she did 
not appear to notice, or, if so, seemed slmott 
thankful for the relief from her presen 
whilst Phoebe as a sunbeam cast a brightne# 
over the room from which she was seldom 
ab:ent, 


j 





— 





leasing her, he opened the dos, 
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The woman whom Bertram had eugaged to 
take the place of Dorothy was a good-natured, 
comely matron, with whom that young lady 
as onthe best of terms; and it was with a 

t effort of self-control that the latter could 
refrain from entering into confidences; but 
each time she happened to meet her master 
one look from him was sufficient to put aside 
ell other communicative wishes, and the new 
housekeeper never knew but that the p2or 
jdiot had always occupied the same room in 

ich he then was. 
= fellow!” she said to Bertram one 
morning as she came from his room, “ I think 
him very bad, and that you had better have & 
doctor to see him, sir, asit strikes me he will 
not be here long,” and acting on her suggestion 
he entered to judge for himself as to the state 

her patient, 
“Rises the woman said, the life of the poor 
imbecile was fast ebbing away ; the long con- 
finement to which he hai been subjected had 
done its work, and he was too far gone to 
derive temporary relief from the change to the 
better, when he was removed from the prison 
he so long occupied to the room in which he 
-was now placed. 

As Bertram advanced to the bed on which 
he lay, his hard breathing told but too 
plainly the end was near, as nothing bat a 
jow moan would ones his lips, until, in 
turning, his half-closed eyes rested on him, 
when again a hideous grimace distorted his 
pm pee over which a death film was 
a st! R 

A op but his aid was 
© no avail, as afew days after he breathed 
his last, in the presence of the man who 
had so cruelly injured him, whilst he as 
@ith folded arms, and bowed head, he looked 
on the victim of a bitter wrong. the past came 
before him so vividly, in all its horrors, that he 
could not restrain the curse he prayed might 
fall on the head of her who had by her false- 
hood brought such misery on them both ; and 
a3 he buried his face in his hands, bitters tears 
of agony escaped through his fingers; but the 
remembrance of his wife, his beautifal Daisy, 
recalled him to himself, and making a strong 
affort to restrain his emotion he nerved him- 
self to unburden his bosom of the secret which 
had made his existence a hell, and trast to her 
love not to thrust him from her. He could 
not bear that she should hear from other lips 
the story which had so embittered his youth, 
which had in after years been as a millstone 
around his neck, from which he could not free 
himself.. No; he would place himself at her 
Mercy and if she turned from him; it could 
not be worse than the living lie which as a 
worm gnawed at his heart's vitals. But no, she 
would not ; his gentle love would not withhold 
the of her forgiveness, which was all 
he craved for—her love to make him care to 
live, and by his future life atone for the past ; 
and #0, with one last look at the dead man's 
face, he hurried from the apartment, 

He entered the room where Daisy, now 
sufficiently recovered, sat enjoying the warm, 
spring air which came in at the partially open 
window. A little canary was singing its 
Sweetest, as it swelled its tiny throat in the 
Pretty cage which was suspended from the 
ceiling, whilst Chip, who ever took up his 
Position as bodyguard over his mistress, was 
Te on the rag at her feet, 
an faint tinge of colour suffused her face as 

ertram entered, and a glad welcome shone 
from her blue eyes as she put up her mouth 
‘to receive the usual kiss, 

..Oh, Bertie, I am getting so well,” she 

said. “T think I shall be able to go to Sand- 

wneat week, “ mamma wishes me to; but 
akes yo! i 

ben thing bappene 7 grave, darling? Has 

Ne a Daisy. Nothing new,” he replied ; 

wh you cannot expect me to look very lively 

ne my darling is ill, can you?” and h, 
lsid her head on his should ; ;. 
chair close to where she ¢ - eras he drew 

; That will do, Phosbe,” said D 

ae ’ aisy to the 
Girl, who busied herself arranging po | re-ar- 


‘ 





ranging the different articles scattered over 
the room, “You can go now, and when I 
want you I will call, I do so love to have you 
alone, Bertie, all alone,” said Daisy, as Phobe 
closed the door behind her, and she nestled 
closer to her husband's side, 

‘‘And supposing, Daisy,” said Bertie, 
‘some one should one day tell you that I was 
wicked, that I had committed some great 
crime, would you still cling to me, or would 
you hold aloof, even although a dreadfal pro- 
vocation drove me to commit an unpremedi- 
tated wrong? Would you—— 

Daisy turned before he could complete the 
sentence, and drawing his face down to hers. 

“ Bertie,” she said, ‘‘whatis it? I would 
believe nothing said of you, nothing that you 
did not tell me yourself.” 

‘And ifI told you, Daisy?” 

“Tf you told me anything ever so dreadful, 
Bertie, I should still love you, Nothing {could 
alter that,”’ she replied, 

“Heaven bless you, my darling, my 
darling!” he said, as he smothered her face 
with kisses, aud holding her in his arms 80 
that the sunlight might fall on her golden 
tresses, he told her the story of the past. 


oe 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DOROTHY'’S REVENGE, 

‘‘As you know, Dorothy had been an old 
servant in my father’s house, having nursed 
my mother in her infancy as she did me. She 
was devotedly attached to the family, so much 
so as to be jealous to a fearfal extent of any- 
thing or anyone in whom we took an interest, 
and whom she would ever avow were after us 
for no good. She idolized my mother, she 
worshipped me, and when I first left home, 
7 4 over me as thongh I had been her own 
child. 

“A year or two after my father died, and 
my mother’s health being much impaired the 
cares of the household devolved on Dorothy, 
who, before and after the death of the latter, 
was virtually mistress of this old house. 

“In the course of events, I became eagaged 
to be married to Frederica Smallwood. She 
was an orphan, and at the time we met was 
governess in a gentleman’s family where I was 
staying as a guest. 

‘*QOn my return home, when I told —— 
of my intended marriage, she congratnla 
me on the same, hoping I should be happy, but 
at the same time, I thought her manner con- 
strained, until I assured her her services as 
housekeeper would still be retained, when 
she appeared to take a great interest in my 
re hs passed, and I brought 

“¢ ew months , an rought my 
bride home, but Frederica was of a proud and 
impetuous nature, and I could soon see she 
would not brook the interference of anyone in 
her household arrangements, over which she, 
and she only, determined tobe mistress. This 
led to stormy scenes between her and the old 
housekeeper, and did not add to the comfort 
of my home; for much as I wished to gratify 
the desire of my wife I could not makeup my 
mind to dismiss the old woman, who had be- 
come as much a yortion of the house as the 
walls themselves. However, at this timeI had 
occassion to leave town, and kissing my wife 
told her on my return I would make fresh 
arrangements, and she should select such 
servants as she wished. During my absenee I 
wrote almost daily to Frederica, but with the 
exception of two letters, in the last of which 
she told me that her cousin, Haugh Olifford, was 
in town, and had been to see her, I heard no 
farther. I knew Hugh, who I thought was a 
frank, open-hearted fellow, and was almost glad 
that Freddie had some companion during my 
absence; but as day after day passed, and I 
received no letter in reply to mine, I became 
anxious, and wrote to Dorothy, asking if her 
mistress was ill 

‘The answer I received for the moment 
almost drove me mad, and as Dorothy wrote 
me that if Ireturned unexpected on the follow- 


ing evening I should be convinced of the trath 





of her statement, I threw up the business on 
which I was engaged and hurried home. It 
was about eight in the evening that I arrived 
here, and without exchanging a word with 
Dorothy, who opened the door, I threw off my 
overcoat and rushed into the room, There sat 
my wife and Hugh; they seemed startled at 
my presence, and the former turned pale, as I 
thought, with detected guilt, whilst her com- 
panion, holding out his hand, advanced to 
where [ stood. I was mad with rage at what I 
considered was his consummate impudence, 
aud with one blow felled him to the ground, 
his head coming with force on the iron of the 
fender. 

**Oh! what have you done, what have you 
done?’ cried Frederica, as she threw herself 
on the breast of the prostrate man, and in my 
blind fury I heeded not her cries, alone up- 
braiding her with her faithlessness. To her 
denial Ly no attention, nor did I need the 
continued unconsciousness of my supposed 
rival, until Dorothy, who now presented her. 
self on the scene, whispered that he was dead, 
and, leading her mistress from the room, left 
me alone with my inanimate foe.” 

He felt a shudder pass through the frame of 
the girl he held in his arms, as she almost 
shrank from his embrace. 

‘‘ Daisy,” he said, as a look of agony passed 
over his face. “ Do not shrink from me, 
dearest’; I was, indeed, more sinned against 
than sinning, although, Frederica, my poor 
= was innocent of the charge imputed to 

er.” 

‘¢ And you loved her, Bertie? ” asked Daisy. 

“No, darling,” he replied ; ‘‘as I told you, 
her hot, passionate temper was a constant 
source of annoyance ; we two soon discovered 
we were not suitable to each other.”’ 

“And what of Hugh?” said Daisy ; “ was 
he really dead ?” J 

** As Freddie left the room, I began to realize 
the position in which I stood. I knelt beside 
him, endeavouring by every means in my 
power ‘to restore animation, but without effect, 
until, fally believing that life was extinct, a 
horrible resolve took possession of my mind, 
and I determined to hide every trace of my 
crime by disposing of the body. For this pur- 
pose I lifted the lifeless form in my arms (he 
was but a slight youth), and descended to the 
cellar, intending to bury all traces of my crime 
in the murky waters of the well that I knew 
was there; but jast as I reached the last stair 
a faint sigh from my burden assured me that 
he still lived, and, gently laying him dowa on 
the damp floor I hastily fetched light and 
restoratives, and, thank Heaven, I found it to 
be true ; he still breathed, and I was*about to 
bring him again to the room above, when 
Dorothy stood before me, pouring into _< ears, 
as I thought, fresh of my wife's infidelity, 
until I determined {to leave him, and thus 
consign the life I could not take to wear itself 
out in lonely misery. 

“That night a son was born to me, and a 
few days later I was a widower. The child I 
never saw, I ever refused to see, and what 
became of it I never knew, nor cared to know.” 

‘‘And was Hugh the idiot I found in the 
room below?” asked Daisy. ‘Oh, Bertie, 
this is terrible!” 

‘‘Hear me to the end, darling,” he said, 
‘I was not the fiend for which you take me, 
My anger passed with my wife's death, and I 
determined at all risks to release Hugh, 
although I knew he would, on regaining his 
liberty, immediately bring an attion against 
me, if he did not give me incharge for 
attempted murder; but whenI entered his 
prison for that purpose I found him, as you 
saw him, a hopeless idiot, steadily refusing to 
leave the room I had assigned him. I knew I 
could fully depend on Dorothy to a‘tend to 
his requirements, and keep the ceoret of his 
hiding-place, little knowing then, as I do now, 
that it was her wickedness that had worked 
such fearful misery to all.” 

“ What, by telling you, do you mean?” asked 
Daisy. 

“No,” Bertram replied. “ If she had only 
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told the truth, which until a few nights ago 
I believed ghe-had done, I should have been 
spared the years of montal pain through 
which Ihave lived, That dreadful secret, 
the burden of which, whea I knew and loved 
you, datling, became far heavier to bear, would 
mever. have chesn as & worm gnawing at my 
weey ‘life, and makiog me wretched in my 
-happines 3.” ; 
‘©Bat-what.of Dorothy?” asked Daisy. “I 
hhave-not seen herifor.a long time. Is she-still 
here?” 
» “No, darling; the night she confessed to 
me her perfidy sheleft this root-which could 
shelter her no longer. When she told methat 
ke inter setters between Hrederica and 
mayaelf, that how, through jealousy and hate of 
wmywife,-she -had :told ‘me tales -which-made 
-me burn with fary:against her who was iano. 
seent 6f all, 1 could bearherpresence no longer. 
It wassheiwho took ifrom-me my boy,and 
Heft him for strangers to find and ‘tend, and 
-madeuny life, until Isaw you, dearest,@ void."’ 
. 4 ‘Amdvthe child; Bertie, did you never hear 
owhatibecame of:him ?”’ 
“ Yes, Daisy; the child:left on the Sand field 
zplatferm, «the boy yon loved, ‘the little Gay 
owholl neversaw,:nntil death claimed ‘him for 
his own, was my son” 
“Qh! -Bertie,are you sure?’ asked Daisy, 
a What:proofthad you:that he was 


your 
“This, dearest,” answered her husband, 
“ as ,also: theveonfession of Dorothy;” and he 
took from his breastpocket the old paper which 
was found:in ‘the hamper ‘which contained the 
infant on that nightwhen Tom took the babe 
to:his-home. “‘ Look here,’ he said; ‘the 
monogram is, my wife's, the writing is that of 
Dorothy. lLdid-notemnow till she told»me of 
her crime.that she was -a:native of Sandfield ; 
but so strange is truth that the first time my 
yeyes fell onthe! boy myrheart seemed towarm 
tewardshim ; butnot until thelast time I saw 


‘him iat cthe porteris cottage, with Dorothy's 


message of flowers, inthe cross which bore his 
initials G. R.—Guy Ravensworth—did I feel 
ephat she has:confezsed, the fact that I gazed 
on my-dead son.” 

‘Oh, Gny, poordittle Gay!” sobbed Daisy, 
‘Show. wish: that:he had:lived.” 

‘Iie better not, darling,” he-replied, as he 
drew -herccloser to hie breast, and afeer a 
moments: pamse, ‘Daisy; my love, my life, cara 
you forgiveme?” 

“ Yes Bertie, Llove youtoo much -for:even 
the shadow-of the past-to come ‘between~us,’’ 
she answered. 

“* Heaven bless you! Heaven bless:you!”’ he 
said,-a3 tears he could not resteain ‘fell on her 
goldenshead, ‘ Then'I will takexyou from this 
hatefal place. Wewill havea pretty:homa in 
one of the snbnrbs, where.my. darling can hear 
the songs of cbirds, and, ‘instead of these old 
bricks, she shall see.the varied hues of flowers, 
and, in them and my love,:forget:the past.’ 

“Bat Hagh?” asked Daisy, asithe renem- 
branes ofthe idiot crossed-aer brain. 

‘* He is at reat, dearest,” washer husband’s 
reply, and she knew,.as he pointed upwards 
that Hugh Clifford's life had passed away. 

“ There is but one, Bertie, forahom I would 
plead, notwithstanding her greatein. ‘Dorothy, 
{peer Dorothy, great.as was her crime, it was 

her jealous:love for you that she b3- 
‘came so Wicked. She:is very, very old, and 
ther: days there eannotbe many. Let her end 
pn our roof;where, in repentance for 
ti , She can prepare to mee the (:od who 
hen —a forgiveness to gteater-sinmers 


‘Ackiss was all the anawer ‘Daisy received 
3, Choking with the emotion ion anit ill 
restrain, he pressed dacr -to. his ‘bosom, «aad 
Darethy’s pardon wasn herhands, 


CHAPTER IX,,.AND LAST, 
FIVE YSARS ARTER. 
ar was:the middle of June, oneoftaose davs 
when one appears almost to drink ‘the air 
which'ha’- such an exhitarating effect-on tho 


human spirits. Save for a fleecy cloud which 
would occasionally arise, the heavens were 
one transcendent blus, the rays of the after- 
noon san, shing on'the bright green grass, and 
playing on the waters ofa tiny fountaia, which 
threw up its sprays, #0 descend as spun glass 
in the sunlight, the flowers beneath greedily 
drinking inithe drops.as ‘they fell. 

The air was alive .with ‘the hum of insects, 
and .omthe:branches of the! trees bitds were 
singing ‘to the glory of their Oreator, whilst 
the m laughter of children ‘resoinded in 
the walks, as their little:feet trod dowa the 
new gravel. 

«Ob: amamma, I’s'sa.afvatd,”’ said a little 
girl of three yearsjas sha rashed intothearms 
of a lady who was engaged on'some needlework 
beneath the branches of ashady tree; whilst 
an aged woman sat by herside, with an infant 
in herlap. ‘Ob !ymemma, I'seo afraid,” and 
she uttered a piermping:seream as a boy two 
years her ssnior approached. 

«“ What have you there, Gay?” -askéd his 
mother, as that young gentleman placed his 
hands suspiciously behind him. 

“Oh, only a tov], mamma dear,” said the 
boy, as bringing:his arms’ forward he showed 
her the treasure he_had found, as his sister, 
with another scream, bid her face in her 
mother’s lap, “But Daisy is so silly, sho’s 
frightened at anything.” 

‘' Dakeita way, sir,” said his mother, sharply, 
as, saying he-was going to “bust” it, the boy 
turned away withthe unfortunate toad which 
he :plaeced in:the basin of the neighbouring 
fountain, but»as the glass door ‘leading from 
the drasing-room to:the garden sas heard 'to 
open the-poor thing’ was left tothe merciless 
water,and Guyran to jamp into‘his father’s 
arms, as:heflang his own with the sleeves, wet 
to hia elbows, aroundshisineck, 

‘You young scamp, what have you bean 'ap 
to? "isaid Bertie, as he freedyhimself from ths 
boy’s "wet embrace, and ailvancing ‘to where 
his wife sat with the little! Daisy in her lap,he 
bent down to imprint'a kiss upon her’ brow. 

‘* Who do you think has come to take you 
away before'the hay is all gathered ?” he:siid, 
ashe told ‘his wife to.come into ‘thse house, 
where sat Mr. and Mrs, Mortram awaiting 


her, 

“Oh, father, mother,” she said, as ahe 
threw herself into teir ‘arms. ‘‘When did 
1youcoms $0 London, aud why did you not 
writerto:tell-us of your:intended visit,” whilst 
-Gny slimbed up his grandfather's legs, leaving 
his :libtle-sister:to peep shyly from behind 
Daisy's dress, 

“Don't -be so tiresome, you naughty boy,” 
said the latter to her firstborn, as putting him 
an oneside, she heckoned:to ‘Dorothy to bring 
‘baby for the imspaction ofthe visitors; and 
whon, 2 few days later; Daisy.and her husband 
accepted the:invitation of the :old people, he 
wasnotexcepted:from the family party, and 
there, amidst her own green fields, and-acres 
of gokien corn, we will leave them in their 
happiness. 
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FACETIA, 


Ir wa3.not qnuataral for a paar, one-legged 
rbaggar to ask to be-re-membered. 

‘MEanara,’’ said alittle fellow whose mother 
hadforbidden him -to draw horses .and ships 
on the mahogany sideboard with a sharp nail 
—‘mamne his ain'tanice hone. At Gam 
Rackett’s we can-cut the aofaxpnll oat the 
hair,emd-ride the shovel ;and tongs over the 
joarpet; Dat herewe.can’t get any font all.’”’ 

A very homely man, fiading :his Itttle 
mephew crying one day, ‘said to him: 
“Johnny, you shouldn't ery. ‘It will make 
you look ugly as you grow older.” Thelittle 
fellow gazedearnestly at the speaker for a 
while, and ‘then sole mulysaid, “Uncle, ycu 

must have cried a great deal when you were 





little noy.’’ 





“ Dronxanness is now on the'increase jp 
Paris,’ said a temperance man to a statistic'g,, 
‘*That will have atendency to injure the young 
tress thera.” “‘Howso!” “ Because in:Pari, 
there is ouly one lamp:post to every fitty 
inhabvitants.” 


Owss are easily tamed, and sometimes-maky 
interesting pe's, They can learn. some simple 
tricks, like eating out of one’s: hand, seizing th 
end of a rope in one’s hand and letting one 
swing them around in a circle, coming At the 
sound of-their name, climbing the ‘balestrade 
ie your hall, or jamping through’a hoop. Ibe 
solemn air they.carry all therwhile makes then 
amusing. 


X,, @ distinguished literary man, has just 
started a new review, which has not yet gt. 
tained a very large subscription list. Only, ip. 
stead of putting his name on the title-page, he 
has used a pseadonym. He met his frieni'¢, 
yesterday, and asked him with a careless girit 
he had read the last number of the revier, 
“ Cartainly; Iam a subscriber.” “Ah, its 
you!” 


‘* Waat, another cup of tea, Mr. Damley?” 
exclaimed the:landlady, as he passed hiséup 
for the third:time. “ Lam delighted towee tha; 
youare enjoying your supper.”  * Yes,” i. 
sponded Damley. ‘‘I-was quite hungry to. 
night, and the ‘tea tastes unusually gooi.” 
“ Not very complimentary to:me,” went on:the 
landlady, with a sort of second-class, 
little laugh. ‘I generally make the tea; myself, 
‘but tonight Iwas busy about something élss, 
aud the cook made it. I wonder what she 
could chave put in it.”’ “Well,” respoule 
Daniley, as‘he stirred: it gently with hisspom, 
‘+ I. should judge ‘from the.taste that she mat 
have putsome tea in it.” 


RIPE FRUIT. 


Tax -wotld generally git things about lev; 
they hav allowsed’a fa deserving ones to gom- 
rewarded, ‘bat i never knu them ‘to let-a dé 
beat git the startov them, for enny grave length 


ov-time, 

Det isa kind ov -slo:pizon. 

One ‘hitts five misses is about the fair sver- 
age ov lite; and the world keeps its etarn rekorl 
ov the ‘misses, and leaves the'hits to blo ther 
own horn. 

Trath is a-simple ‘thing, dat it rules th 
universe, -and fashions the destiny ov man. 

Luv-will subsist on koarse phood, bni'frienl. 
ship must hav daintys. 

One ov the happiest things kind: Heavm 
ever has done for the krow, is to make ea 
krow certain that her little krow is th 
blackest. 

A mizer is allwuss- extolling his own Jibe- 
ality, and komplaining ov “the avarice ov bi 
nabors. 

The grate power of welfh iz, it “enabless 


man to be generous; its gratest blessing? F 


when it prompts him tobe so. : 

The science and philosophy ov all thiqgs! 
— more than the common sense that# 
in it. 

Mi dear phellow, if yn-expskt to sit on th 
top rownd oy the ladder, yn hav got to Klimt 
not one in four millyuns has ever got thare® 
wings. 

The*best way iz to take things az.we fit! 
them, Yukan'targy thekrooks ont ov e dof! 
tale; you may kat itop», and-then, don’t 
see’! ya hain’t got-enny ‘tale. 

If yu would edakate the werld, ya mu 
learn the art ov taaching them withoat 20 
ing yare hand. ! 

When we are yung we ara all phgll ” 
hurrah ‘and-no experience, end when wes! 
old we havea littleexperiencs and no bur 
at all. 

‘vPhe-world ‘never-waz so tkorrapt az it? 
now.” “Dhis-haz bsen the opinyun ov the bi 
keokera we hav'had-enny time for the last fo" 
thousand years, 

Men seldum grow more virtenous as th 





gro older. They samtims tire out their vi 
| —Josh Billings, 
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Tae Queen recently presented ename'led 
portraits of the late Duke of Albany to Lieu- 
tenant Monro, Sergeant Tonner, and the men 
of the Seaforth Highlanders, who carried the 
coffin onthe day of the funeral of the late | 
Prince Leopold. Her Majesty also presented 
Lieutenant Seymour Munro with a memorial 

in and a ‘photograph of his late Royal 
Highness. ; 

Tre Queen visited the remains of ‘the late 
Duke of Albany, which are entombed in the 
Royal vault beneath the Albert Memorial 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, on the 21st May. 
Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, both attired in the deepest mourn- 
ing, drove fram the palace, about five o'clock, 
to the Deanery.on the Castle Hill, where the 
Royaliparty were received by the Very Rev. 
Randall T, Davidson, and conducted through 
the study of the residence to the Albert 
Memorial Chapel to the east aisle of St. 
George’s Chapel, where Mr. Howe, the clerk of 
the works, wasin attendance. The-Quaeen and 
Princess descended to the vault, which had 
been prepared for the visit, during which it is 
believed some:choice: flowers were placed upon 
the coffin containing the remains ofthe late 
Prince, The Royal party subsequently walked 
back to the Deanery, which they left about half. 
past five o’elock. The remains were also 
visited by the Dake of Edinburgh and the 
Grand Dake Panl of Russia, and later on by 
the Marchiness.of Ely and Duchess of Athole. 


Tus Prince of Wales is staying now at the 
Grand Hotel at Royat in Auvergne for his 
health, ‘His Royal Highness occupies a 
spleniid apartment in the Hotel, from the 
windows of which he has apanoramic view of 
Auverguat scenery. The military authorities 
have placed a.regimental band at his disposal, 
which plays every day under his windows. 
His Royal Highuess closely follows the course 
of treatment prescribed for bim by his 
medical advisers. The arrival of:the Prinee 
of Wales has caused quite a stir at Royat, and, 
indeed, .throughount the principal towns of 
Auvergue, many of the most distinguished 
among the gentry of the neighbourhood expec- 
ting a visit from him during his sojourn of 
& few weeks: among them. 


‘Tas-3ed Battalion Dake of Cornwall's Light 

Infantry has'been presented with new colours 
at‘Bodmin by Lady Hlizabeth St. Aubyn, the 
service being performed by the Bishop of 
Traro. The Harl of Mount-Edgcumbe, Lord- 
1 wit of the county, and formerly captain 
intheregiment,also took part in the. ceremony, 
the company present included Sir John 
St. Anbyn, Bart., M.P., and Admiral Sir 
Houston Stewart, Commander-in-Chief at 
Devonport. A distinguished party were after- 
wards entertained at tuucheon by Colonel St. 
Aubyn and the officers of the battalion. 

Tue first meet of the Four.in-Hand Club at 
the ne was held on May 21st, and was 
& great success, though several notable teams 
Were absent, including those of the Prince of 

who owns two drags—the Duke of 
Beaufort, Lord Lonsdale, Major Whitmore, 
Sir Thomas Peyton, Mr. Long, and Colonel 
tt, Among the friends of eoachmen who 
took seats on their drags were Lord and Lady 
March, the Marquis of Stafford, the Baroness 
Bolsover, Lady Castlereagh, Lady Hothfield, 
Lady Cland Hamilton, Madame de Pourtales, 
and Mr. Christopher Sykes. Excepting Lord 
phrewsbury’s drag, which came to a halt be- 
ore going half way round, all the coaches 
bn A by way of Hyde Park-corner and Knights- 
the ge to the end of the Park, whence some af 
em went on to Hurlingham, through the 
Plarality returned to the Park, which was in- 
comparably more crowded than on any pre- 
vious day this season. One of the most notice- 
re features of the meet was the prevalence 
peaks among she teases srhich a few | 
years etested. Per it was in? 
memory of the Duke of Albany, am 








STATISTICS. 


& Seven hundred and twenty-five lives were 
saved last year by the lifeboats of the Royal 


| National Lifeboat Institution, which further 
| reecned 230 persons by means of shore-boats, 


&e, Thirty vessels were also saved by the aid 
of the institution, which now owns 274 life- 
boats on the British coasts, Numerous re- 
wards for bravery were granted in the year, 
and the Committee distributed £5,397 in relief 
to widows and orphans, injared sailors, &c. 
Tur Cost or Army Heap Draess.—The. head- 
dress of the Highlanders costs £2 9s. 3d., and 
its accompaniment 4s, 3d.,.and lasts eight 
years, at an annual cost of 83.334. The bear- 
skin of the Foot Guards costs £4 93., lasts six 
years, at an annual cost of 14s, 10d.; and the 
bearskin of the 20d Dragoons, with the hackle 
feather, costs £3 14g. 3d., lasts six years, at an 
annual cost of 123.94. The brass helmet costs 
from 17a. 94. to £1 103, 2d., and lasts six or 
eight years, at an annual cost of less than 43, 
‘The cheapest head-dress is the cloth helmet of 
the Engineers and Artillery, which costs 6s. 
and lasts four years, afan annual cost of ls. 6d. 





GEMS. 


Tue clever turn everything to account. 

Txovucn we travel the world overto find the 
beautifal, we must carry it with us, or we find 
it not. 

WHEN & misfortune happens.to a friend, look 
forward and endeavour to,preyent the same 
thing from happening to yo rself, 

No life can be well ended that has not been’ 
well spent; and what life bas been well spent, 
that has had nopurpose, that has accomplished 
no object, that.has realized no‘hopes ? 

Tuene is nothing more sure, we take it, than, 
that those who are the most alert in discover- 
ing the faults of a work of genius are the least 
touched with its beauties. 

THERE are & great many duties that cannot 
wait. Unless they are doneithe moment they 
present themselves, itis not worth while to do 
them.at all, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Srewep Potators —Rab-a saucepan with.a 
clove of garlick, put.two ounces of butter into 
it, and when it:is melted add sixmew potatoes 
peeled, and cut in quarters, Put in a little 
hot water, pepper, and salt to taste, a small 
quantity of grated nutmeg, some minced 
parsley, and the juice of halfalemon. Let 
the whole stew slowly till the potatoes are 
quite done. 

Ouriets or Carves’ Brarys.—Lay the brains 
in cold water to whiten. Put.them in a‘stew- 
pan with a little water, a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, an onion, two or three cloves, alittle 
white wine, salt,and white pepper. Simmer 
the brains half-an-hour, then lay them on.a 
sieve to drain. When cold cut them in slices, 
and dip them either in butteror egg and bread- 
crumbs seasoned with.salt and white pepper ; 
fry them in batter. Serve.as.a-side dish or 
accompaniment to any delicate vegetable. 

CuEEsE OmMELET.—Beat up three eggs, with 
pepper and salt to taste, and two tablespoonfals 
of grated Parmesan cheese. Put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg into the omélet-pan ; 
as soon ag it is melted, pour in the eggs, hold- 
ing the handle of-the pan with one hand, stir 
the omelet with‘the-other by means of a flat 


spoon. The moment the.omelet begins to.set, 


cease stirring, but keep shaking the pan for a 
minute or so; then with the spoon donble yp 
the omelet, and keep on.shaking the pan until 
the uxder side is of a good colour. Tarniit 
out on a hot dish, coloured side uppermost, 
and .serve qaickly, with Parmesan cheese 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Every human béing has a work to carry on 
within, duties to perform abroad, :influendes to 
exert, which are peculiarly bis, and which no 
conscience but his own can teach, 

Censure and criticism ever hurt anybody. 
If false they cannot harm you, unless -yonvare 
wanting in character ; and, if trne,.they show 
a man his weak points, and forewarn him 
against failure and trouble. 

‘Virtue consists in making desiresubordinate 
toduty, passion to principle. The pillars, of 
character are maderation, temperance, chastity, 
simplicity, self-control; its method .is self- 
denial, 

Parer Towr.s.—In the surgical-dispensary 
of the Philadelphia Polyclinic, Dr. Roberts has, 
we readinthe Medical and Surgical Reporter 
of that city, been using with much satisfaction 
Japanese paper handkerchiefs for drying 
wounds. Sponges are so seldom and with such 
difficulty perfectly. cleansed after being once 
used, that they are never employed in ‘the 
hospital. Ordinary cotton or linen towels-ars 
much preferable to sponges, which, if dirty, 
are liable to introduce septic materials into 
wounds. The-paper towels, however,.answer 
the seme purpose as cotton ones, ard are so 
cheap that they can be thrown .away after 
being used. The cost of washing a large 


‘number of ordinary towels is thus avoided. 


The paper towels. are scarcely,suitablefor dry- 
ing hands, after washing, unless several towels 
be used :at once, because-a-large:amount of 
moisture’on the hands soon saturates a single 
towel, For removing blood from wounds a 
paper towel is crumpled up. into a sort.of ball, 
and then used as asponge. Sach halls absorb 
blood rapidly. Theerude ornamental pictures, 
in colour, on towels,:are:of no advantage, 
nor-are:they, as far as known, any objection. 


TRIMMING HER OWN BONNET, 


Ir is. pleasant thing to sit by the evening 
lamp:and. watch. lady. trimming:her -honnet. 
Many ladies, even of those who areaccustomed 
to pay withoat murmuring their guinea or two, 
or fiveor ten to the: milliner for a ready-made 
structure, cannot really afford the expense. 
Suppose they can afford it, is not the trimming 
of a hat the. prettiest and daintiest piece of 
fancy-work imaginable ? 

Would not ladies do well to lay aside .their 
“embroidery,” whieh in most cases is the 
mere-stitching of a stamped pattern of some 
other -person’s designing, and devote.a little of 
their leisure to this elegant and usefal task;in 
which they will find. an unbounded field for 
the display, not only.of manaadl skill, but .of 
individual taste and judgment ? 

We may boa, little prejadiced' by the pleasure 
it gives to see a lady thus occupied. It isto 


tagreeable a process to watch—to see -the icare 


with which she balances on her hand:the déli- 
eate, undecorated straw object, inspecting, with 
head poised sideways, and serious eye, each 
bend and quirk of its elaborate shape. To 
note how. she pins a feather upon one.side, and 
then darts'to the glass to see its effect; chow, 
returning, she quickly’ but gently whisks itoff 
again to try it somewhere else; and, indeed, 
in @ dozen positions, before she hits wpon the 
right ona; and to hear her sigh of satisfaction 
when it is at length placed. 

With each plume, bow, or buckle, the same 
process is repeated, enlivened by occasional 
little outbursts of despair or delight. If at a 
critieal. point ‘the observer -ventures to offer 
encouragement, no reply is vouchsafed-save a 
quelling ‘‘Sh-ah!” or. .pethaps, if the fair 
worker's mouth'is fail of spins, merely a.ges- 
ture of impatience, Comment is not desired 
until the great labour is finished. Then 
approbation will:be welcome, and thedifficnl- 
ties attending each special triumphot arrange- 
ment will be explained, as the radiant ‘owner 
stands with the . wonder .upon -her 
head, turning from the mirror.to ‘her .oritic 





sprinkled all over it, 


and back again, to discoverand point out new 
beauties, ; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS F. F. V.—We do not encourage flirtation in any form. J. T.—Decidedly, if he can afford it. 


J. H. D.—It is a trade secret. 


Gerty.—1. Nothing but re-dyeing it. 2. Yes, and it 
is very advisable, 3. Fair. 


C. R.—Athletic sports are the best. You are quite of 
tthe average height. 


Cotteen Roe AsTHore.—l and 2. See answer to 
Cettzen Bawn. 3. The ring should be given back 
when the engagement is bruken off. 


Sr. Buaise.—Rub the skin well after washing with a 
Soarse towel, and apply a little powdered Fuller's 
arth. 


Neture Preer —Professional artists engaged for the 
‘purpose. Some members of the family we believe are 
~very clever modellers. 


Limuy.—A young lady is of age and her own 
mnistress at twenty-one, and a young gentleman the 
same, 


Mavp.—Your hair is bright brown; May's very dark 
“brown. Grey eyes and a clear complexion would suit 
both styles. 


Winirrep.—1. By no means. 2. Keep it cut : hort. 
3. Rather young. 4. Fair writing. 5. It is a p»re 
[rng of taste. Personally we should prefer the 

ter. 


Rosamowrp.—1. The distance from London to Liver- 
‘pool by rail is 201$ miles. 2. Bertha means ‘“‘ bright ” 
or ‘“famous;” Minnie, ‘“‘small;” Kate, ‘‘ pure.” 
fiandwriting fair, but careless. Eat plenty of fresh 
-vegetables, and take exercise in the open air. 


IoNorAmvus.—1. It is purely a matter of taste, but 
everything should be cold. 2. Yes, the bride cuts the 
«ake, which is placed « pposite to her, and she cuts the 
firat piece, generally a small wedge-like portion. It 
may then be served in the usual style by the chief 
"bridesmaid. 


Mriywiz M.—1. Nothing. 2. Several things, but all 
injurious to health, so we decline to give them. 38. Say 
you are very much obliged to her and return it. 4. It 
depends on whether you are engaged, and also how 
‘ong you have been so. 


Brack Bess.—1. Ribbons can be cleaned by careful 
-washing in a lather with nearly cold water, and after- 
ewards carefully rinsing and drying. 2. It depends on 
ithe terms on which they are. The lady’s mother 
‘would be her best guide. riting fair, but too small to 
be feshionable. 


K. M. C.—To make ice cream take of any preserved 
fruit ten pounds; cream, two gallons; juice of ten 
Yemons, with enough ar to sweeten totaste. Pass 
through a sieve, put in the freezing pot, and werk till 
ready for use. 


T. B.—The gentleman should give you time to grow 
more certain of your feelings for him. You are too 
young to marry anyone. It would be better for you 
to seek employment in the care of children, sewing, or 
“= light family housework for a couple of years, at 
east. 


‘W. A. G.—Decidedly not! The lear-year privilege 
“is merely fanciful. No lady ever proposed without 
loss of d'gnity and modesty. If your beau fs dilatory 


about proposing, we advise you to invite other com- 
peny, and thus show him t he may lose you by 
neglecting to speak out. 


L. 0. D.—First make sure of the condition of your 
own heart. Many girls, after becoming engaged, pass 
through such a period of doubt. You may be alto- 
gether mistaken. If you do not love your betrothed, 
you had better dieclose the fact to him. 


Trsy.—We would not advise you to continue the ac- 
-quaintance of any young man who is guilty of rude- 
ness and any upgentlemanly behaviour. It might be 
~well for the present to act with some reserve, but not 
to drop the young man altogether. 


Carniz F.—You had better talk the matter over with 
the young lady and her parents. If you cannot afford 
~to marry, it would be very much better to me the 
wedding, You are too young to take such a responsi- 
bility upon your shoulders, 


Jzxwy.—l. Tied with green nut brown, tied with pink 
‘lawn, tied with dark red golden auburn, tied with 
Tight green golden. The last two are very similar, 2. 

e are not acquainted with the poem ‘Curfew must 
not ring to-night.” 


CARRIE.—The “Tortoise” is the name of a child’s 
hat, which promises to become all the . In shape 
it resembles the turtle, the ridges in the to of the hat 
being similar to those found on a turtle shell, but here, 
however, the resemblance ceases. It isa jaunty, dressy 
little hat, with the crown and brim in one, and a band 
underneath to hold it on the head. It is very pretty in 
fine white Milan, with plaited Oriental lace underneath 
the brim, and a ruching of the same around the in.ide 

q Upon one side of the front is an immense bow of 
coquelicot red velvet ribbon, with a cluster of natural 
looking water-lilies in the centre. Two diamond--haped 
-pieces of velvet ribbon are let through thé left side of 
the brim, and adorned with gilt crescests. A cluster of 
eat Sotuatiant red tips axe 8 tened just b th the 

brim in t, two turning up and one drooping down 
over the hair, Long loops and ends of velvet ribb n 
. Feta from undernegth the brim, form streamers 








H. C. Lee.—Glycerine or olive oil might help you. 
H. B.—“ A proposal” is declined with thanks, 


Cowstr Meap.—Hair light brown almost flaxen: 
Writing fair. Florence means a “ flower.” 


G. N. D.—Ordinary paint, thoroughly dried and well 
varnished aft erwards. - 


Dermot Dunne.—The handwriting is quite good 
enough for the purpose named. 


M. T. G.—Apply to the secretary at the chief office of 
the particular company you wish to be employed by. 
The addresses are given in the Post Office Directory. 


T Cottren Bawny.—1. In three years’ time will be quite 
soon enough. 2. We should hope not. 3. Fair, but 
spelling may be improved. 
R. H.—1. Any pretty gem riog will serve for an 
ment ring. 2. Any good bookseller will procure 
one fur you. 


Attan.—If the creditor named had due notice of the 
meetings, and you have obtained your discharge, he 
cannot recover. He should have proved his debt. 


Vio.et E, T.—1. Decidedly injurious. 2. Press them 
out with a watch key, and then bathe with dilute 
spirits of wine. 38. Send the photo with a stamped and 
addressed envelope. The photo will be returned 
immediately, and a notice appear as soon as possible. 


REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING. 


I often think, when comes 
The ba'my weather, 
And blossoms wake 
Along. the great highway— 
When sweet birds sing 
Their love-30ngs all together, 
And build tteir nests 
many a budding spray— 
What of the past, tke frosty, cold December, 
Shall I forget, and what shall I remember? 


Let me forget the cares, 
The pains and sorrows, 
If these have made me 
Patient hour by hour— 
Toe dreary days that brought 
Such bright to-morrows— 
The bligh «yew that . 
Did not kill the flower! 
Let me forget the sighing and the weeping 
Who have been spared to tee thé glorious reaping. 


Let me forget false friends 
And fickle nefghbours, 
Who seemed so fair in 
Fortune's day of joy ! 
With little souls who 
Glory in their labours, 
If they can peace 
And character des'roy : 
All evil things, that ma‘e life’s bleak December, 
And then, ah ! then, pray what thall I remember ? 


Let me remember those 
Who have stood by me 
When clouds hung low ; 
Clouds, big with bitter rain— 
The common blessin 
Oft withheld to try me— 
The ripened fruit that 
Careful sowers gain. 
Let me remember mercy’s shining arrow, 
And that God even heeds the falling sparrow. 


M. A, K, 


Lizzie W. W.—Do not make yourself too cheap. Let 
the sulky fellow alone for a week or so, and if he really 
cares for you he will soon come round ; if not, you are 
well rid of him, for he would only jilt you sooner or 
later. We assume of course that you have given him 
no good cause for staying away. If it is on t of 


Epwin R.—The 19th May, 1859, fell on a Thursday, 
Parycess Ipa.—Not at all injurious, 
Neturr.—Either would be a very suitable present. 
Grorce L.—We do not know ths firm. 


J. K.—A pretty and engaging-looking girl, who 
should be good-tempered from her likeness, 


= M.—Th: lady should always have the wall or in. 
side. 


I. M. &.—The “ Friendly letter” is interesting, no 
doubt, but not suited to these columns. 


Jack.—A good curling fluid is composed of borax 
dissolved in water. 


F.C.—1. Yes. 2. Repeat it to yourself over and over 
again. 


MaupE agp Rosz.—As repeatedly ststed, we never 
insert ma‘ onial correspondence, 


Lroysarp.—The work named is Pye at half-a- 
crown, and is a very good book on the subject. 


P. F. 8.—Give up all thoughts of him. A man who 
could even suggest such a g is not at all a desir. 
able acq tance. 


W. V. 8.—Eggs may be preserved by letting them 
boil for cne minute, when they will keep for a montb, 
or steep them in sweet oil for a short time. 


Cowstrp.—1l. As near black as possible. 2. Perhaps 
a trifle lighter. 38. Bright auburn, The hair woud 
match with the ladies described. 


G. B.—In strict a you should have raised 
one hat, but it was in your case a pardonable omis- 
sion. 


ALLE Dooy.—1l. Quite proper if the lady does not 
object. 2. It depands upon the nature of the indivi- 
dual 8. Quite young enough. 4, Writing good, but 
rather untidy, 


“Tue Wee Daruine or Scortanp.”—1. Tied with 
red, dark brown; tied with vi brown. + 2. 
October 29th, 1864, fellon a Saturday ; December, 31st, 
1866, on a Friday, and April 10th, 1869, on a Saturday. 


Guitiian.—1. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar isa 
es in the English army. He is a son of the Gra: d 

uke of Saxe-Weimar. 2. The lines were written by 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Newo.—Very likely the young lady is in love with A, 
but he can hardly expect her to do the lovemaking. 
Women like a bold wooer. Let him make the present, 
by all means, and take her out with him as much as he 
can, 


Froresce C. P.—1. “Happy is the wooing that is 
not long-a-doing” is a maxim, but under the 
circumstances you might wait a little longer supposing 
you love one another, but it is time the happy day was 
fixed. 2. Handwriting quite good enough for the pur 
pose named. Hair pretty fawn colour. 


W. 4. 8.—It would be very foolish to make any such 
inquiry. When you propose you will find out defi- 
nitely how you are regarded. If you possess ordinary 

netration you can jpase pretty correctly of the 

y’s opinion of you. If any serious doubt exists in 
your mind of the lady’s favour, you may be pretty sure 
that the doubt is well founded. 


R. V. 8S. T.—Many wait for a little pressing. Yet 
there is nothing wrong in your reply, provided the 
manner is gracious. In the second case it is fitting to 
say, “you are very kind ; the visit has been a pleasure 
to me,” or something to that effest. It is usual for 4 
man to present his wife to any one whom he himself 

and of course to any relative. A good hus- 
band usually feels honest pride and therefore pleasure 
in doing this. Finally, formal thanks are not required, 
though often given by a certain class, 
recognition of attention, in an informal way, is not out 
of place. Much depends on tone and manner. 








your friends disliking him, he ought to have had the 
manliness tell you so. Perbaps it is only a lovers’ 

wg 5 and will have blown over by the time you read 
these lines. 


* Queer Fecier.”—1. To make good blacking (liquid) 
mix a ery of a pound of ivory black with a tuble- 
8 of sweet oil ; dissolve one pennyworth of cop- 
peras and three tablespoonsful of treacle in a quart of 
vinegar ; then add one pennyworth of vitriol, and mix 
all well together. 2. If the skin is not broken paint 
the joint with tincture of iodine, and wear easy shoes. 
The soft skin should not be meddled with. If the pain 
does not yirld to the above simple treatment consult a 
surgeon, 3. Fair, but might be neater. 4. George means 
**a tiller of the soil.” 


Carrie L,—1. Live sparingly and simply, take plenty 
of exercise, and your pimples (unless caused by some 
skin disease, in which case you should consult an ex- 

rienced medical man) will soon disappear. For 

ywwnness of the neck, if caused by sunburn, keep it 
covered, and apply the following lotion: Borax, two 
drachms; Roman alum, one drachm; camphor, one 
drachm ; sugar candy, an ounce; ox-gall, one 
pound. Mix and stir well together for ten minutes, 
repeat the s three or four times a day for a 
fortnight till it appears clear and transparent. Strair 
through blotting paper, and bottle up for use. {p 
Handwriting very good. 





Tas Lowpom Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Bightpence. 

Att Bac Nowsers, Pants and Vorvmes are in prist, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 262, Now pote price Sixpence, 
og! ae Bightpence. Also Vol. XLL, bound in cloth, 
4s. 


@@" Aww Lerrens To Bt ADDRESSED TO THE MpITOR OF 
Tux Lowpon Reaves,” $34, Strand, W.0. 
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